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--- This Is What War Does! 


The beautiful building in the small inset picture above is a pre-war view of the legislative building in 
Manila, Philippine Islands. Below, the larger picture shows the same building crumbled and wrecked by 
bombing during the fighting for Manila. This same tragic fate has been shared by some of our own mission 
buildings, and by Baptist churches on our mission fields. 

As we enter the second phase of the World Mission Crusade, we are beginning to plan the replace- 
ment of our war-damaged mission buildings in the Philippines, Burma, and China. A fund to care for 
immediate relief needs was raised through the Sunday of Sacrifice offering in our churches. Now we are 
ready to start on our long-range postwar program of reconstruction and advance for our entire missionary 
work. It has been estimated that $10,000,000 is the minimum amount needed to carry out this great 


program. 
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CORRECTION: Question No. 1 in No- 
vember should have read “country” in- I S I 
sled M. 
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ANUARY 
NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pet nye By ee 

1. What has never kept any 


great power out of war? 
2. What bombardier holds two 
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4. Who studied at New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music? 

5. Where are more than 5,000 
people dying each month? 

6. What is a matter of regret 
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The Only Way in the New Year 


CarTOoN NumBer 127 spy Cuartes A. WELLS 
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UT of the chaos of war men are finally learning that Jesus 
was right when He said, “I am the way.” 

For centuries men have interpreted that as merely meaning 
that Jesus was one of several good ways, perhaps one of the 
nicest ways. But it never dawned on them until the atomic bomb 
descended on Hiroshima that He is the only way! All other paths 
that men have hewn through this wilderness that is called life 
have been established on selfish patterns. Today these paths are 
strewn with wreckage and rubble, abandoned standards, repudi- 
ated morals, blasted hopes and dreams. Before the threat of the 
atomic bomb, victor and vanquished, the greatest of empires, 
and likewise these most powerful United States—al! stand in 
fear and insecurity, and in not a little shame. For all are guilty 
and responsible for what has happened. 

Men are therefore demanding a new way of life that will give 
reality to justice, equality, security, brotherhood. Materialistic 
revolution and social upheaval that some now urge will not meet 
the need for that path is also crowded with the dangers of tyr- 
anny and oppression. The new way of life will come only when 
men all over the world realize at last that God sent His son into 
the world that He might be the way. There is no other.— 
Cuaries A. WELLS. 
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Progress. 

> G. Bromiuzy Oxnam is a Methodist 
Bishop and President of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
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dent of the Woman’s Baptist Mission- 
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> Waurer W. Van Krink is secretary 
of the Federal Council’s Commission 
on International] Justice and Good Will. 
> Jesse R. Witson is Home Secretary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. 

> Josu Yasumura is a Home Mission 
Society worker in Japanese American 
resettlement. 


Was the November Goal 
Too High? 

In November, 1944, Missions 
recorded a grand net gain of 811 
subscriptions, the highest monthly 
gain thus far registered in the long 
uptrend that began in the spring of 
1933. The disturbing question in 
November, 1945, was whether so 
enormous a gain could be main- 
tained. Apparently the goal was 
too high, for November, 1945 pro- 
duced 4,199 subscriptions, as com- 
pared with 4,327 in the record No- 
vember of 1944, thus recording a 
net loss of 128 for the month. 
Somewhere throughout the denom- 
ination some 128 new subscribers 
who joined Missions’ family of 
readers a year ago somehow failed 
to see their Club Subscription Man- 
agers or forgot to send in their 
renewals and thereby marked up a 
Loss month in the score which now 
stands at 148 months of gain and 8 
months of loss. The November loss 
can easily be recovered if Club 
Managers will see the subscribers 
who did not renew, and if all whose 
subscriptions expire during this 
peak season will promptly send in 
thei? own renewals. 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Fifty thousand congratulations on 
the realization of your dream of fifty 
thousand subscribers.—Rev. Will D. 
McCurdy, Sewell, N. J. 


@ 


Nothing can more voice the dam- 
nable nature of the proposition for 
“American Peacetime Military Con- 
scription,” than that 12 citizens of 
supposedly free America, now in the 
armed services, dare not have their 
names published with their statement 


in October Missions, because of the 
punishment they would be liable to, 
and probably suffer, if their names 
were so published. Shades of Patrick 
Henry, Abraham Lincoln and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and this is America! 


i ~~ te eo” oo a aw aaa. 


Here is the tragedy immediately facing 
us in that proposition. I talk with 
friends, keen-minded business men, 
professional men. All‘are so confused 
in their thinking that: they favor such 
regimentation of our rising generation! 


> Lasting iauaioe 
The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 


152 Madison Avenue 


“The impact here will be felt a long time . . 


New York 16, N. Y. 
. the unique illustrated presentations 


enriched by years of journaiistic background brought laymen face to face with life 


as it ought to be lived under the leadership of Christ.”’ 


— Rev. Kine. M. Patuirs, 


for the Cairo Ministerial Association, Cairo, Illinois. 


He draws as he speaks 


Farther information on request All engag 





d well in advance 





PREACHERS of TOMORROW 


PERHAPS a future pastor of your church is in this photograph which pictures a prow 
students who are planning to enter the Christian ministry. Each year Frank 


of eight Franklin College 


ollege enrols many minis- 


terial students who come from places near and far. In this picture are men from Ohio, Ne ew York, Pennsylvania 


and Indiana. 


Professor P. L. Powell, D.D., of the Department of Religion (extreme right) in an informal conference with ministcrial students 


This year Professor Powell retires from the Franklin College Faculty after many years of service. He will be 


succeeded by Professor Louis B. Matthews, B.D., 


Ph.D., who will continue this work with the addition of 


courses in religious education for young people who do not intend to be preachers but who wish to serve in 
various capacities in their local churches. 


If you plan to enter the ministry or not, you will find 
everything you wish in a college course at Franklin College 


For Catalogue, Bulletin and other Information 
Write to President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


FRANKLIN 
INDIANA 
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A more satanic-born, and hell-ruining 
proposition has never been put before 
a great liberty-loving people. Before 
the signature of the signing nations is 
dry on the San Francisco charter, if 
we pass any such law, we are saying to 
the whole world that we have abso- 
lutely no faith in it, and that it is not 
worth the paper on which it is written! 
—Walter L. Riley, Long Beach, Calif. 


® 


I protest vigorously against the un- 
fortunate attack which your editorial, 


“Is Religious Illiteracy the Product of 
Public Education?” makes upon the 
public schools of our nation. No one 
familiar with the facts maintains that 
our American education system is per- 
fect, but it is one of the best in the 
world and it certainly does not deserve 
the severe criticism which you, Dean 
Sperry and Headmaster Ashburn, have 
heaped upon=it. Many leaders, pro- 
fessors and teachers in our public 
school system are greatly concerned 
about the problems of character edu- 
cation which always has been one of 











ONE OF THE FIRST GIFTS FOR JAPANESE 


RELIEF AND CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION CAME 
FROM AN INFANTRY OUTFIT (NW FRANCE, CALLED 
"“TWE AIRBORNE CHRISTIAN CHURCH"OF THE 327™ 
GLIDER INFANTRY. 























AND HYMN BOOKS. 





IMPRESSED BY THE DEVOTION 
OF THE KACHIN CHRISTIANS TO THEIR RELIGION,A 
JAPANESE COLONEL AND SEVERAL OF HIS SOLDIERS 
ATTENDED CHRISTMAS SERVICES /N A VILLAGE NEAR 
BHAMO, BURMA, ON BEING DRIVEN FROM THEIR 
WOMES, THE NATIVES HAD SALVAGED THEIR PIGBLES 
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BAPTIST DIVINITY HOUSE 
University of Chicago 


The Baptist Divinity House has at its 
disposal the resources of the largest 


Protestant theological faculty in Amer- 
ica which enables it to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of individual students. 


Address inquiries to the Dean, Baptist 
Divinity House, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 





the primary objectives of our public 
educational system but the schools 
do not carry sole responsibility in this 
field. It certainly is not fair to castigate 
them and let the home, the church, and 
the community escape their share of 
blame for existing conditions. Our na- 
tion needs a strong and vigorously sup- 
ported system of public education. 
There is also in it a place for private 
schools in which religious teachings 
may be stressed. These schools deserve 
financial support but such support can 
be secured without unwarranted and 
malevolent attacks upon our public 
school system.—Williard E. Givens, 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
@ 


I read with amazement your edi- 
torial, “Baptist Unity on World Com- 
munion Sunday.” You have certainly 
departed a long way from historic Bap- 
tist position when you say, “Whether 
the communion service is a holy sacra- 
ment or only a church ordinance may 
be left to the theologians.” Baptists 
have no doubt at all as to its being 
simply an ordinance. And-when you 
declare that the men gathered in the 
upper room at the Last Supper, “‘cher- 
ished many different views and opin- 
ions on the person and significance of 
their Lord,” you are equally far afield. 
Peter’s confession of Him as “The 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” was 
expressed as the sentiments of them 
all. Their loyalty to Him was based 
upon their beliefs about Him, not the 
reverse which you suggest. As to the 
needlessness of the present “‘theologi- 
cal” covtroversy among Northern Bap- 
tists, you are inadvertently right. 
When those who have departed from 
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the “faith once for all delivered”’ re- 
turn to the truth the controversy will 
dissolve. Although I differ with you 
most vigorously on the theological con- 
troversy, yet I agree with you with 
equal vigor on the subject of peace-time 
military conscription. And I compli- 
ment you heartily on your publication 
of the appraisal of peace-time con- 


scription, by the 12 American soldiers. 
We need more boys ¥ peak out 
as forcefully, and mor s who will 


give them an avenue of expression:— 


Rev. Clyde J. Hurlbutt, Gorham, N. Y. 


~~ 


@ 


I am alarmed and shocked to note 
that a large majority of letters regard- 
ing Misstons’ editorials on the atomic 








“MY MASTER NEEDS ME” 


These were the words of consecration 
used by José Arreguin in answer to 
Christ’s call to Christian service. Mr. 
Arreguin was a graduate student in 
Mexico for a career in law when 
Christ’s call came. He is now at 
Berkeley preparing himself for full- 
time Christian service. 





Joss Arreguin 


Berkeley through the years has made a significant contribu- 
_ tion to the leadership of our Baptist Latin-American work. 


For information write to President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 














bomb express disapproval of your posi- 





The Baptist Institute 
is now training this young woman 
To enter full-time Christian Service, as 
— Pastor’s Assistant 
— Director of Christian Education 
— Home or Foreign Missionary 
— Workers in Denominational Offices 


Student Aid Available 
Practical Experience in Philadelphia Churches 
The Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 
Oscar W. Henderson, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Penna. 











THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PHILADELPHIA 
SERVES THE PRESENT AGE 
by sending last year 


“EASTERN” 


E vangelistically fervent 

A ggressively missionary 

$ cholarly and spiritual 

T rue to the Sacred Scriptures 

E xalts the Lord Jesus Christ 

Respected because she is reverent 
and reliable 

Necessary and a notable Baptist 
school 


Cha and apartment dormitory urgentl 
All apartment space qowded. 
Many students cs not be 4. and 


GORDON PALMER, President 
Lancaster and City Line (31) Lecepted., Questions and Investigation 
com 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











132 Graduates Into World Service for Christ 








tion. If Christian people are so com- 
pletely lacking in the love and forgive- 
ness and brotherhood which our Master 
gave His own life to proclaim, then 
where in all the world can we hope to 
find enough people who do possess 
those qualities to influence public opin- 
ion in demanding and securing a just 
and enduring peace? Why cannot 
thinking people see that if an act is 
wrong, it cannot be made right no 
matter who commits it? Rev. Donald 
McDonald of Bellerose, N. Y., writes 
in November issue that he believes the 
Bible literally. How does he interpret 
Matthew 5: 44? “‘ Love your enemies and 
pray for them that persecute you.” It is 
pure conceit and false self-righteous- 
ness that presumes to credit God with 
revealing to any people the means of 
killing millions of other people. I do 
not wish to out-nazi the nazis, nor do 
I wish to out-Pharisee the Pharisees. I 
do not hold myself to be infallible in 
judgment, but I feel so strongly on this 
issue that I had to speak out not only 
for myself but also for many others 
who approve of your stand.—Helen 
Kidd, Phoenix, Ariz. 


® 


I agree with Missions’ stand against 
the atomic bomb. It was not used to 
end the war or to save lives if news 
reports now breaking are correct. It is 
reported that Japan made five efforts 
at peace negotiations, one of them two 
days before President Roosevelt left 
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) tart the New Year 
with a Copy of The 
Upper Room for Each 








E:; ncourage your loved ones in the regular practice of 
daily devotions by giving each member of the family his 


or her own copy of The Upper Room. 








Having a personal copy “personalizes” these daily devo- 
tions far more than where there is only one copy to the 
family. Try it and see! 







Where a member of the family is away from home, as 
at school or in the service, family unity can be sustained 
by all members reading The Upper Room each day, pos- 
sibly at a stated hour. 


Fortunately, the cost of this little book of daily devo- 
tions is so small that its “unanimous” use is within the 
means of almost every family. Also, the Pocket Edition 
affords a new handy size for easy carrying on the person. 


Note: The war-time “emergency edition” has been discon- 
tinued, and henceforth The Upper Room will appear in the 
regular format and also in the Pocket Edition for those 


desiring it. 


Send your order for the January-February-March issue today. Ten 
or more copies to one address, $ cents each, postpaid. Single yearly 
subscriptions in U. S., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; 
four years, $1.00. Other countries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. 
Special envelopes for remailing The Upper Room, $1.00 per 100. 




















Address all orders to 
Che Upper Room 
Medical Arts Building } Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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for the Yalta Conference. Why were 
they ignored? It is also reported that 
our scientists objected strenuously to 
the atomic bomb in densely populated 
areas, but they were silenced by the 
military. I am sure we do not yet have 
the real answer to the question as to 
why. In the years I have been reading 
Missions I do not recall writing to ex- 
press my appreciation. It is the best 
magazine that comes to my desk. Keep 
up the good work; stick by your guns; 
maintain your courageous spirit, and 
future generations will rise up and 
call you blessed.—Rev. William Schless- 
man, Wesleyville, Pa. 


© 


Your editorial about the “atomic 
bomb slaughter” and its last sentence: 
“This is how the United States won the 
second world war,” is very unfortunate, 
unfair, and a direct insult to the heroic 
efforts and sacrifices of the untold num- 
bers of our American lads who won 
their way island by island across the 
Pacific and were all set for an invasion 
of Japan proper to fight their way in 
for America in as honorable a fashion 
as any war of America has been fought. 
These are the men and this is the spirit 
that would have won the war aside 
from any atomic bomb but with the 
anticipated slaughter of hundreds of 
thousands of our brave men who know 
something about the barbarisms and 
slaughter practiced by the enemy. 
The invasion of Saipan was successful 
with no atomic bomb. Japan would 
have been delighted to obliterate Sai- 
pan had they the use of the atomic 
bomb. Of course the war was won 
sooner by the use of the atomic bomb, 
but from Japan’s own military leaders 
has come the admission that Japan 
was a defeated nation before the first 
atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima, an act 
which was learned of not with rejoicing 
but with gratitude that it was saving 
the loss of thousands upon thousands 
of our comrades in arms. Such an edi- 
torial is an encouragement to hatred of 
our nation and conducive to the spirit 
of war and not to peace. Japan knows 
its own barbarisms and would have 
stopped at nothing to obliterate us as 
a nation. Under God, what have our 
boys fought and died for except to win 
the war and save our country from a 
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barbarism which would have been as 
serious and of longer duration than 
what our atomic bombs caused on two 
Japanese cities? I have buried butch- 
ered brothers in arms and have minis- 
tered to the multitudes from such 
bloody messes as Saipan and Iwo Jima, 
and I see no need for repentance in 
sackcloth and ashes, regrettable that it 
had to be. It is not a question of “the 
crime of Hiroshima” so much as a 
“crime of injustice to our fighting lads” 
to say the bomb won the war. I am 
sorry that I have to write this on my 
knee in a hospital bed and with no 
typewriter, but you will accept it in the 
sincerity with which it is written.— 
Chaplain Victor C. Hayman, Saipan, 
South Pacific. 
® 


I have long thought I would write 
and tell you how much I like Missions. 
I enjoy your editorials and am glad you 
are not afraid to say what you think. 
The atomic bomb has hurt my con- 
science.—Miss Edith M. Greenough, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

@ 

Missions is my most prized de- 
nominational publication. Every issue 
reveals editorial ingenuity, forthright- 
ness, and courage. I may not always 
agree with the editorial views ex- 
pressed, but the breadth of view, the 
Christian spirit expressed, and the ef- 
fort to comprehend the facts command 
respect. The amazing increase in circu- 
lation proves the wisdom of the edi- 
torial policy and bears strong testi- 
mony to the magazine’s contents.— 
Rev. P. C. Wright, Hollis, N. Y. 

© 

I have only recently seen copies of 
Misstons for February and June. Your 
editorial on Negro Equality and Supe- 
riority is excellent. I am 100% white 
and of British birth, but I warmly ad- 
mire and endorse Missions’ splendid 
Christian attitude toward the Negro 
race. I hope you will long continue the 
fight for better race relationships. I 
enclose*Canadian postal money order 
for my subscription —G. A. Wigmore, 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 

© 

I congratulate you heartily on Mis- 
sIONs’ circulation having reached your 
goal of 50,000.—Rev. Joseph C. Rob- 
bins, Wollaston, Mass. 


MISSIONS 


It is a happy privilege to note the 
steady progress of Missions. Your 
50,000 circulation is a tremendous 
achievement and testifies to the great 
service and wide acceptability of this 
unique magazine to its Baptist con- 
stituency. The Pretestant Voice offers 
sincere congratulations.—Homer W. 


I enjoy your monthly collection of 
Letters from the Editor’s Mail Bag as 
much as anything else because they 
give me other peoples’ reactions and 
viewpoints and they help me in de- 
veloping tolerance and understanding. 
Whether I agree or disagree with the 


writers I consider them brothers.— 


King, Editor. Mrs. H. L. Donnel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


. a 


YESTERDAY—TODAY—AND ...? 


ees / 











ADVANCE 


“We will arise 
ond build.” 
Noh, 2:20. 


DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


YESTERDAY — in 1871, the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society was organized to take the 
gospel of Christ to women and children around the 
world. This work was begun and carried forward by the 
sacrifice and consecration of our mothers. 


Topay — in a postwar world, women and children on 
mission fields are hungry for food and the BREAD oF 
Lire. Northern Baptist women must make their to- 
morrows secure. 


Their Tomorrows Are In Our Hands Today 


For the sake of Christ and His Kingdom - Carry ON 
Give Sacrificially to the WorLD Misston CrusADE 


Miss IRENE JONES, Home Base Secretary 


Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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NEW YEAR 
IMPERATIVES 


Restored confidence in inter- 
national cooperation, enduring 
peace based on justice and not 
revenge, and on the repudiated 
ideals of the Atlantic Charter, 
relief of misery and suffering 
caused by the war, and genuine 
spiritual revival are the great 
imperatives of the New Year. See 
editorial on the opposite page 





TOP: The British cartoonist Low pictures the 
delay in the establishment of international co- 
operation. CENTER: The Atlantic Charter’s 
repudiated ideals are pictured as a ghost ship to 
the disillusioned little nations. RIGHT: Albrecht 
Durer’s famous engraving, “The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse,” war, death, famine, pestilence, 
riding across the war ravaged continent of Europe 

































Low cartoon by courtesy of The 
New York Times Magazine. 


Atlantic Charter cartoon by 
courtesy Milwaukee Journal 
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New Year Imperatives 


IEEP cynicism marks the comment of 
the bombardier on the opposite page. 
Sitting on an atomic bomb beside a 
woman who personifies PEACE, he 
| says, “They haven’t decided yet whether 
it-is to be a peace palace or & bombshelter.” 
Confirming his cynicism is the American Secre- 
tary of War. In urging peacetime military con- 
scription he is reported to have told the Military 
Affairs Committee of Congress, 

If I were perfectly sure there would not be another 
war and perfectly sure the United Nations Organiza- 
tion would work perfectly, I would not advocate a 
year of military training. In the world today it is 
military power that talks. That is why President 
Truman wants action now. 

The President neither rebuked him nor dis- 
avowed what he said! How can a disheartened 
world have confidence in any new League of 
Nations when even before its first meeting, men 
in high places doubt its efficacy? Of fearful 
urgency is the New Year imperative to restore 
American confidence in international coopera- 
tion. 

A second imperative is to reawaken American 
moral conscience, the final casualty of a total war 
whose victors surpassed Hitler in ruthless atomic 
bomb and incendiary bomb massacre of women 
and children, and who now surpass him in mass 
expulsion of innocent populations, territorial 
injustices, confiscation of personal property, and 
deliberate starvation. “At the end of a mighty 
war to defeat Hitlerism,” said The London 
Economist, “‘the victors are making a Hitlerian 
peace. This is the real measure of their failure.” 
Equally deplorable is American unconcern over 
- the fate of millions of people in Asia, many of 
whom are dying in a hopeless struggle to prevent 








the restoration of European imperialisms. How 
can Americans, whose ancestors died that Amer- 
ica might be free, view with callous indifference 
the dropping of British bombs on the people of 
Java in order to reestablish Dutch imperial 
rule? All honor for realism and courage to Prof. 
Harold Laski of London who said, as reported in 
The Progressive, “It is a matter of regret and 
bitter shame that British and Indian troops 
should be sent to restore tyranny in the Pacific 
areas.’? Are Americans not ashamed that Amer- 
ican lend-lease is helping this tyranny with ships, 
munitions, and guns—with American identifi- 
cation marks obliterated presumably to appease 
a guilty feeling? What has happened to Amer- 
ica’s moral conscience? 

A third imperative is spiritual revival. To the 
annual Assembly of the Church of England the 
Bishop of Rochester said, 


Today we confront a new phenomenon. A genera- 
tion has lost God and the whole spiritual dimension of 
life. After a second world war in one generation half 
the people of England are worse than heathens in that 
they believe in nothing, not even in themselves. And 
the church has lost its vision, vitality, and spiritual 
authority because it has succumbed to spiritual 
anaemia, and is infected with the spirit of self-suffi- 
cient humanism. 


Substitute the United States for England and 
this devastating indictment becomes an accurate 
portrayal of conditions here. Desperately do we 
need spiritual renewal, a rededication to Christ, 
His teachings, principles, and redemptive pur- 
pose. Only by such renewal can come that 
awakened moral conscience and that restored 
international confidence that a sick, troubled, 
disillusioned world so deeply craves as it pathet- 
ically wishes for itself a Happy New Year. 

















The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 








President Jacob Ivanovich Zhidkov addressing the Union Council of Baptists and Evangelicals of Soviet Russia 


The Trend Toward Religious Freedom 
in Soviet Russia 


HE All Union Council of Baptists and Evangeli- 

cal Christians in Russia is now functioning. The 
accompanying photograph of the Council is the first 
to be received in the United States. More than a year 
ago (See Missions, November, 1944, page 498), the 
Soviet Government gave permission to the two 
groups to organize, communicate with each other, 
and with Baptists in other lands, and to hold an all 
Russian Baptist and Evangelical Christian Conven- 
tion as soon as normal conditions are restored in 
Russia. Baptists and Evangelicals constitute the 
largest Protestant group in Russia and are surpassed 
in membership only by the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The Soviet Government recently created a Council 
on Religious Affairs in charge of Mr. Ivan Polyansky 
to maintain contacts and relations with Protestant 
and other non-orthodox groups. Baptist and Evan- 
gelical plans for union and the removal of many pre- 
war restrictions evidence a gratifying change toward 
religious freedom in Russia. Nevertheless the crea- 
tion of the new government department and its inti- 
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mation of contacts and supervision suggests that the 
principle of complete religious liberty as Baptists 
understand it is not yet fully established and recog- 
nized in Soviet Russia. 


Baseball Faster Than the Church 
In Reconciliation with Japan 


HE American National Baseball Congress on 

August 18, 1945, voted to invite Japan to partic- 
ipate in the global baseball tournament of 19 nations 
that is scheduled for next September in Washington, 
D. C., or New York City. “The war is over,” said 
President Ray Dumont. “Our plan is to include 
Japan in this global program of baseball. By letting 
the Japanese compete in a program like this we are 
helping to promote international understanding” 
With millions of Americans still filled with prejudice 
and hate against the Japanese people, and with too 
many Christians among these hate-filled Americans, 
it is highly encouraging to see leaders of organized 
baseball take the initiative, only four days after the 
surrender of Japan, toward reconciliation and under- 
standing. Baseball was thus more than two months 
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ahead of the Christian church in efforts to renew 
fellowship with Japan. It was not until late October 
that a Protestant church deputation consisting of 
Dr. Douglas Horton, Chairman of the American 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, Bishop 
James C. Baker, Chairman of the International 
Missionary Council, Dr. Walter Van Kirk of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and Dr. Luman J. 
Shafer, Chairman of the Japan Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference, was sent to Japan to 
confer with Japanese Christian leaders about re- 
construction, and to study relief and rehabilitation 
needs of Japanese churches. The deputation had the 
approval of General Douglas MacArthur and the 
blessing of President Harry S. Truman. “Its primary 
purpose,” said Dr. Horton, “is to renew spiritual 
fellowship with Japanese Christians as a first step 
toward reestablishing unity among Christians of the 
East and of the West, and toward healing the divi- 
sions caused by the war.” Dr. Van Kirk’s story of the 
deputation appears on pages 24-27. 


There Is Still a War To Be Fought 
Against Hatred and Prejudice 


N ORDER to prepare the Pacific Coast for the re- 
turn of American Japanese from the Relocation 
Camps which are to be closed by December 31st, the 
U. S. Army Intelligence sent a corps of lecturers to 
tell the people about the war service in Italy, Ger- 
many, and the Far East of the 20,000 American Jap- 
anese in the Army. Even in towns where there is still 
considerable anti-Japanese prejudice, the Army lec- 
turers had good hearings. Some heckling was re- 





ported, and in Bakersfield a farmer was overheard to 
say, “I don’t believe a word that officer said.” In 
Marysville a farmer was overheard to say, “That 
officer is a liar. There wasn’t a single Jap in the 
American Army.” How hard it is to remove preju- 
dice from the human heart! The long and sorry story 
of the evacuation of more than 110,000 American 
Japanese from the Pacific Coast in the spring of 1942, 
of>the crude, overcrowded, temporary Assembly 
Camps which seemed like barbed wire concentration 
camps, and of the slightly more cpmfortable yet 
bleak and isolated Relocation Camps, now comes to a 
close. By the middle of November only 12,000 still 
remained in the camps in addition to 16,000 aliens 
in the Tule Lake Camp. As the war hysteria sub- 
sides, and as Americans develop more democratic 
and more Christian attitudes, the full restoration of 
these Japanese Americans to their constitutional 
rights and their place as loyal American citizens will 
be assured. But it will not be easy. At last month’s 
New York Herald Tribune Forum on International 
Affairs one of the speakers was Sergeant Ben Kuroki. 
As a bombadier he had flown on 30 bombing missions 
over Europe and 28 over Japan. He holds two medals 
for heroism. What he faces on his return to civilian 
life was expressed by him as follows: 


I’ve had 58 bombing missions and I’m still tired enough 
so that my hands shake. Plenty of nights I don’t sleep. It’s 
hard to realize that for me the war is not over, nor for a lot 
of us, Jewish-Americans, Italian-Americans, Negro-Ameri- 
cans, Japanese-Americans. While there is still hatred and 
prejudice our fight must go on. 


To win that fight against hatred and prejudice 
should be of concern to every American Christian. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 
(In this issue with special reference to the New Year) 


A MAN Is YouNG so long as his hopes are more 
precious to him than his memories.—Rev. Rufus 
Washington Weaver. 

~ 

WE LIVE IN A WORLD in which the only certainty 

is the certainty of change.—Albert W. Palmer. 
Se 

THE FORGOTTEN MAN OF 1946 is the soldier who 
was nalve enough to believe he was risking his life 
in battles far from home for something better than 
the selfish interests of the world’s major powers.— 
Lieutenant L. E. Shuck. (He flew on 35 missions 
over Europe as a bombardier.) 





ONE REASON WHY VICTORIOUS WARS have never 
brought enduring peace is that conquering nations 
have seldom been humble.—President Henry 
Sloane Coffin. 


+, 
~ 


THE ATOMIC BOmB presents a very simple alterna- 


tive to the American people. Either we lose the next 
war or we start it.— William G. Mather. 
+ 
Ir tHe UnitTEp STATEs CHOOSES a policy of mili- 
tary might we are going to have to fight again. And if 
we win, what we win will not be worth having.— 
Former Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts. 
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What Happens Next for Americans of Japanese Ancestry? 


By JOBU YASUMURA 


A HER chapter in modern American 

VAN history will end on February 1, 1946, 
pie when Tule Lake, the last of the ten 
Relocation Camps, will close. The 100,000 people 
of Japanese descent (70% of them are American 
citizens) who lived in these centers after their 
evacuation in the spring of 1942 from their Pa- 
cific Coast homes by the U. S. Army, will have 
relocated into “normal” life on the “outside.” 
Some, however, are being detained by the De- 
partment of Justice. The War Relocation Au- 
thority that administered these centers is to be 
dissolved by April 1, 1946. Less than half of the 
100,000 have returned to the Pacific Coast. The 
others have scattered into communities all over 
the Middle-West and East. What is happening 
as they “pick up again where we left off”’ more 
than three years ago? 

Resettlement workers helping in the reloca- 
tion of Japanese Americans met in New York 
last September. Some of the denominational 
representatives were urged to go to the Reloca- 
tion Centers to observe ‘and assist in the closing 
period of the centers. I went to two centers, the 


The close of another chapter in modern American 
history when the last of more than 110,000 
Americans of Japanese ancestry who were 
evacuated from the Pacific Coast in the spring of 
1942 and interned in ten Relocation Camps, 
have moved out of these camps and are seeking 
new opportunities to live again as Americans. 


Granada Project at Amache, Col., and the Mini- 
doka Project at Hunt, Idaho, scheduled to close 
October 15 and 31 respectively. 

When I arrived early in the ‘morning on 
October 8, seven days before the scheduled clos- 
ing, I found the Granada Project desolate. Gone 
was the activity that I saw there last June when 
more than 5,000 people were living on the “hill.” 
On the day I arrived the population was reduced 


ABOVE: The 
bus is about to 
depart from 
Gila River 
Project in 
Arizona 
LEFT: Leaving 
by train from 
the Relocation 
Center in Heart 
Mountain, Wyo. 


All photos by the War 
Relocation Authortty 
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Damage to the home of an American Japanese by preju- 
diced Caucasians while the owner was interned in a 
relocation camp 


to 622. On October 13 a special train was to take 
430 to Los Angeles, while about 85 were to go on 
the following Monday’s train to Sacramento. 
Practically all of these remaining people had 
made “‘pians”’ hastily to relocate when it became 
evident that the administration was not “fool- 
ing” about the closing date. There was no 
assurance of permanent housing in Los Angeles 
or Sacramento. The Los Angeles group would be 
housed temporarily at Lomita, near Long Beach, 
in army barracks, some of which had been parti- 
tioned for family groups. The two special trains 
were dirty. Many of the coaches were without 
water for the two-day trip. No dining car was 
provided. Families with babies had exceedingly 
difficult feeding problems. 

From Amache I went to the Minidoka Reloca- 
tion Center, October 13-23, 1945. Resentments, 
bitterness, and resistance to relocation were in 
striking contrast to what I saw at Granada. I 
had lived at Minidoka from January to June in 
1943. I had come there from the Tule Lake Relo- 
cation Center on a “transfer.” I had found 
Minidoka tame in comparison and the residents 


docile, “‘spineless” as another “Tulean” ex- 
pressed it: This time when I arrived in Minidoka 
the resident population was 851. The peak 
population had been about 9,400. At one time or 
another some 12,800 people have lived there. 
The 851 were to leave by October 23, eight days 
ahead of the date set by the Washington office. 

Policies were in effect that were to make 
Minidoka an undesirable place in which to re- 
main. Increasingly these measures were having 
the opposite effect. “‘All right, the government 
put us here, let the government put us out,” was 
the feeling. Many were reluctant to leave be- 
cause they feared the outside. In the camp there 
was a measure of security. Outside they would 
have to find work that might not be available. 
One incident in the closing of Minidoka was 
particularly revealing of the problem involved. 
Mr. T. Nakawatase is 74 years old. His depar- 
ture date had been set for September 22, but his 
old-age pension acceptance had not come. His 
departure was reset for October 16. On October 
10 a three-day notice was served on him. On the 
12th, in dirty jeans and other old clothes, minus 
baggage and personal belongings, he was taken 
to Shoshone and put upon the railroad station 
platform. The government officer who brought 
him tried to hand him an envelope containing 
his ticket to Seattle, $37 in cash representing his 
grant, some other money owed him, his ration 


The honor roll of American Japanese in the armed serv- 
ices of the United States at Poston Relocation Camp in 
Arizona 
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book and travel permit. He refused to take the 
envelope and so it was slipped under his arm. He 
let it fall to the ground as the men left him. A 
Caucasian friend tried to reason with Mr. 
Nakawatase. He refused to listen. The men who 
brought him to the station were found at a res- 
taurant and the envelope handed back to them 
with the plea that they do something about tak- 
ing him back to camp. Something was done! The 
men called the Shoshone sheriff, who placed the 
aged Japanese American on the train, laid the 
envelope on his lap, turned to the conductor and 
said, “‘See that this man gets to Seattle.” The 
conductor said that he could not be responsible 
for the man and that if he wanted to get off at 
any station he could not be prevented from do- 
ing so. Mr. Nakawatase was still on the train 
when it pulled out. 

Many mess halls closed as the residents left, to 
compensate for the lack of workers. Transporta- 
tion of supplies broke down. Most of the workers 
were on a voluntary basis. Meat was almost un- 
known because frozen fish and storaged eggs 
were still on hand. “Morning, noon and night, 
all we get are eggs,”’ said several residents to me. 
“Efficiency” got people out of camp; it did not 
keep the residents fed. Two days before closing 
two of the remaining five mess halls were locked. 
Many were turned away from the three that re- 
mained open because there were no extra sup- 
plies. This happened on Sunday. Ten hungry 
residents walked to the administration area to 
protest. Two or three sympathetic Administra- 
tion Personnel heard their plight and opened 
their own cupboards to supply bread, jams and 
canned meats. 

Beginning October 1, when 1,500 persons re- 
mained in camp, the first of the buildings hous- 
ing the boiler-room, laundry, bath and toilet 
facilities (one to each block) was ordered closed. 
During the ensuing two weeks, 26 of these 
buildings were locked. While I was there one 
night the fire siren began screeching. The fire 
was in a “laundry” building. It had started in 
the boiler room. Residents milling about the fire 
as it was being put out said that the building had 
been locked up that day by “two men from the 
hill.” A man who had volunteered to keep the 
boiler going told me that he had built a good fire 
that morning for families who were leaving the 
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next day. Women were washing when the men 
came to close the building. They pleaded with 
the men to wait until they had finished with 
their laundry. The women were told to leave. 
The men turned off the water, nailed shut the 
windows and padlocked the doors. “‘The fire was 
still going strong in the boiler,” the volunteer 
fireman claimed. 

In block I was a family of sevén, two of the 
five small children still in diapers. The young 
mother must wash their clothing daily. They 
were scheduled to leave on the 21st, along with 
three other families in the same block. On the 
18th, their bath and laundry building was 
locked. Water for the babies had to be carried 
two blocks. I went to see the family. Amid all the 
confusion of packing, the young mother was 
putting the babies to sleep. With tears,in her 
eyes, she said, ““Why couldn’t they wait just 
three more days?” 

The day following my arrival at Minidoka I 
went to Shoshone, the camp railroad station. 
There were some 80 persons leaving, mostly for 
Seattle and Portland. A few were headed East. 
No Administration Personnel were at the station 
and the people were left to shift for themselves. I 
had a job immediately, interpreting for the old 
men and women lined up to get their tickets and 
later to get their baggage checked. 

One family was waiting for the train to Sacra- 
mento. They had tourist sleeper accommoda- 
tions from Ogden to Sacramento. The voucher 
for the tickets called for a routing via Wells, 
Nev., where they must wait to board the sleeper 
from Ogden long after midnight. Others going to 
Sacramento had been routed through Ogden. 
The man told me that the ticket agent was hold- 
ing his ticket. The explanation that I learned 
later was lost on him because he did not under- 
stand English. The ticket agent had asked him 
to wait while he took care of west-bound pas- 
sengers before he telephoned the project. When 
he had opportunity the agent called the project 
and got approval to change the tickets to read 
via Ogden. When I explained all this to the 

family they almost cried. “There are some nice 
Caucasians, aren’t there?” the old man ex- 
claimed. Then he turned to the station agent, 
bowed and thanked him in broken English. 
In terms of dollars and cents the management 
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was efficient. The majority of residents, out- 
wardly at least, had cooperated well. Departure 
schedules were well-adhered to. Minimum 
“‘services” were maintained. Welfare cases for 
the most part were taken care of. Economy 
measures were in force — fuel, electricity, food 
and manpower were conserved. Requests for 
transportation had not broken down seriously. 
To top it all, the Center was closed eight days 
ahead of the “deadline.” It probably was a 
coincidence that the pheasant hunting season in 
that part of Idaho opened the same day that the 
Center officially closed. Ironically, some Ad- 
ministration Personnel were cleaning their shot- 
guns on the day before the Center closed. 

If tlere were distressing experiences, there 
were some that heartened the Japanese Ameri- 
cans also. Excerpts from a letter sent October 19 
by a 17-year-old boy who returned to Seattle 
probably sum up the reaction: 


Who were at the train? Not a WRA person around 
as far as I could tell. No citizen groups. No church 
groups, only Rev. Emery Andrews of the Home 
Mission Society with his car; he took most of the 
people to their homes. Lots of personal friends at the 
station. 

Where did the people go? Well, most of the large 
families went to the former Japanese language school 
building. Others went to their church hostels. 

Conditions at the hostels—my hostel conditions 
are all shot, no hot water, all the families cook on one 
stove. Other hostels are said to have hot water and 
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LEFT: An American Japanese back in his drug store on the Pacific Coast. CENTER: Handing out ration books prior 


other conditions I haven’t seen. Well, looks all shot 
anyway. 

Where are other persons of Japanese ancestry liv- 
ing? At other people’s homes or at hostels. 

Jobs? Boys out of schools—dishwashers mostly 
and other like jobs. 

Recreation? No recreation or places to go and have 
socials. 

Treatment? OK so far, but some of the small kids 
around 6 or 7 years of age they have had some bad 
experiences. 


Permanent housing is still a big question 
mark. Temporary housing consists of rows upon 
rows of cots in dormitory fashion with little 
space for passageways: Here men, women and 
children sleep. Houses and apartments of re- 
turned evacuees are overcrowded with incoming 
friends and relatives. Fortunate are those that 
have been able to get into Federal housing de- 
velopments, A letter from Sacramento tells of a 
few evacuees having slept in the railroad sta- 
tions, in the parks, under’culverts and bridges, 
A man at the Lomita Air Strip camp states that 
he is living in a 12’ X 15’ room for which he and 
his wife pay $15 per month. Furnishings consist 
of two cots. A table and chairs have been 
promised. They pay 20¢ per person for breakfast 
and 30¢ for lunch and dinner. Each family put 


_in an initial $5 so that needed equipment and 


staple foods could be purchased. No cooking is 
allowed in the barracks. Families have no 
semblance of home life. 


to departure from a Relocation Camp. RIGHT: His garage reopened on his return from a Relocation Camp, this 
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American Japanese is again ready for business 
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In California the former gardeners are in de- 
mand. Former domestics are eagerly awaited. 
Those willing to wash dishes, give janitor serv- 
ice, and do domestic work, are finding employ- 
ment. Farm laborers are in demand, but efforts 
are made to keep out the owner or tenant farmer. In 
Seattle employment in produce houses is impos- 
sible and the few returned farmers with produce 
to sell are boycotted. 

The newspaper in Auburn, Cal., one day bore 
the headline, “Auburn Baptist Church Heads 
Drive for Funds to Rebuild Nisei Home De- 
stroyed by Vandals.” Rev. G. E. Harms, a 
Colporter-Missionary of the Home Mission 
Society, is pastor. The news item said, 


The house was burned to the ground one day 
before return from a relocation camp of Mr. and Mrs. 
K. Sakamoto, parents of Cosmo Sakamoto, American 
soldier, who owned the house. The fund to rebuild 
was started with $100 contribution from the late 
Orrin J. Lowell, prominent local attorney. The pastor 
said a free will offering will be made at the church 
during morning services, November 4. The offering 
will be made as a gesture of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion toward the Japanese-American family. Four sons 
of the family served in the armed forces, one losing his 
life. The offering will also serve as a sign of protest by 
church people against lawless forces operating in the 
area. The mysterious fire which destroyed the house 
caused widespread comment and resulted in an in- 
vestigation by Sheriff Silva, the State Department of 
Justice, and the Army. Meanwhile, in Washington 
yesterday, Secretary of Interior Ickes pointed to 
Lowell’s donation toward a fund to rebuild the 
Sakamoto home as an instance of aid being given to 
Japanese-Americans by their fellow citizens. 


The event at Auburn was not isolated. Mary 
Masuda of Santa Ana, Cal., had four brothers in 
the army, one of whom lost his life in combat at 
Cassino in Italy. Bigots warned her to leave 
town, and she did. Shelter was given her on her 
last night in the city by the parents of a marine 
flyer lost on Guadalcanal. Those friendly Cau- 
casian people helped pave the way for Mary 
Masuda to return to Santa Ana to remain. 

Although a number of younger Nisei in the 
centers were compelled to accompany their 
parents back to the West Coast and into condi- 
tions such as I have described, most pathetic are 
those Nisei who found jobs that match their 
training and skills in the East or Middle West 
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This American Japanese dentist is again in practice in 
his office on the Pacific Coast 


and are now being summoned by their parents to 
return to California, Oregon or Washington. 
Perhaps such Nisei are enthusiastic about going 
back to “sunny California,” but they soon find 
conditions that cannot be compensated for by 
all the sunshine in the world. Some of the more 
independent Nisei who went back have returned 
to the more tolerant East and Middle West. 
Implications of all these maladjustments and 
problems should not be lost. In terms of numbers 
this Japanese-American minority group is a 
small part of the total of all minorities in the 
United States. However, because of the acute 
dislocations and betause this is possibly the first 
time in United States history that one whole 
national group has been subjected to mass up- 
rooting, involving fundamental principles of 
citizenship and human rights, the problem 
requires special consideration. Legally the Nisei 
(the citizens) have regained most of their 
“rights.” Some have been denied business and 
professional licenses, but test cases have in- 
variably affirmed their rights. Indemnification 
for business and property losses requires Con- 
gressional action. Public opinion must be rallied 
to support it. Changing our laws to permit all 
resident aliens who wish to live the American 
way of life to become citizens is only just. It is 
not American to continue to deny the right of 
citizenship to parents of over 20,000 Nisei sol- 
diers and Wacs, many of whom distinguished 
themselves in the service of the United States 
Army. Once and for all the Nisei boys in uniform 
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have disproved the myth that “A Jap is a Jap.” 
Alien land laws in many states are not American. 
Restrictive covenants are “sanctioned” in many 
communities. 

Beyond this, what will the Christian life of 
Japanese-Americans be? Will they return to the 
segregated pattern that existed on the West 
Coast prior to evacuation? Some Christian 
leaders say that we must accede to the natural 
reluctance of the Nisei (Japanese Americans 
born in the United States), and particularly of 
the Issei (Japanese Americans born in Japan) to 
be “integrated” and that separate mission 
churches are necessary. The majority of Chris- 
tian leaders are saying it was good that the 
evacuation closed the Japanese mission churches 
on the Pacific Coast. Now the “Caucasian” 
churches can be challenged to invite returning 
Nisei into their regular fellowship and open up 
their facilities for Issei to hold their own lan- 
guage services with their own ministers. Beyond 
this, should not integration be on the ministerial 
level as well? Must a Nisei minister be confined 


to ministering only to “his people?” Or are more . 


First Baptist Churches of Chicago the answer, 


where Rev. Jitsuo Morikawa is co-pastor? Two 
years ago by the unanimous vote of an en- 
lightened “‘ Caucasian” membership he was first 
called as assistant pastor. There is a large Nisei 
attendance now, but Nisei began to attend after 
Mr. Morikawa was installed. If there are com- 
petent Nisei pastors awaiting calls, the First 
Baptist of Chicago need not be the exception. 

There are hopeful trends. Another Nisei pas- 
tor in Chicago works out of three Caucasian 
churches and his task is to invite and integrate 
Nisei into the regular programs of these three 
churches. In Seattle the ministry to Japanese is 
on a “federated” basis with the Japanese Bap- 
tist church building used by all. 

In attempting to achieve integration for the 
Nisei, however, we must remember that past 
segregation patterns and three years behind 
barbed wire fences have made the Nisei wary 
and reticent. They must be given opportunities 
to get together by themselves. Their contacts 
with members of the church should be natural, 
not forced, and guided, not pushed. Above all 
there should be but Christian brotherliness and 
justice, not condescending patronage. 


Photo by U.S. Signal Corps 


The people of the United States must never forget the heroic service rendered by Americans of 
Japanese ancestry in the American armed forces. Here General Mark W. Clark and Secretary of 
the Navy James V. Forrestal are inspecting troops from the 100th Itifantry Battalion 
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The Peaceful Valley of Friendly People 


By F. TOWNLEY LORD 


Missions claims to be an inter- 
national magazine that includes 
in its interest and concern all 
lands and peoples. Thus far the 
little country of Wales has not 
been featured in its pages. Now 
its turn has come. MISSIONS is 
therefore indebted to Editor F. T. 
Lord of The Baptist Times of 
London for this inspiring story 
of a recent visit to Wales.—ED. 


Y JOURNEY by train took me into a 

valley in Wales one peaceful Saturday 
evening when the glow still lingered in the 
western sky—a glow which seemed to have 
spread to the cheeks of happy children who 
were making a tired return from a holiday ex- 
cursion. The children crowded into our com- 
partment until it was uncomfortably full— 
but no one seemed to mind. They were all good 
friends, these children of the valley. Parents 
and teachers, who by that time must have 
grown a little weary of trying to keep up with 
their small and restless charges, had nothing 
but kind greetings for one another. And they 
were not too tired to point out to the stranger 
among them the little places passed en route 
as the train wound its leisurely progress 
through the valley. How kind and good-na- 
tured are these valley folk! 

This was the more refreshing by contrast 
with the experiences in a crowded train in 
England earlier in the day. There we jostled 
and became irritable. In a refreshment-room at 
the end of that journey people in the queue 
were impatient and easily resentful. But as our 
local train puffed its way along the valley all 
was so different. The comment escaped me 
(I had not meant it to be audible) “it must be 
due to these chapels in the Welsh valleys.” 

There is a common misconception about 
these Welsh valleys. The impression seems to 
be fairly general among those who do not know, 
that the valleys produce only pit-top machin- 
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A brief visit to the land of rugged mountain 
scenery, ugly coal mines and slag-heaps and 
devout and friendly people 





ery and slag-heaps. These there are, of course, 
in abundance—sad reminders, too, of the years 
of depression when tragedy settled like a black 
pall over the countryside. But the astonishing 
thing is that, if you take a journey through 
these valleys, it is not the slag-heaps, pit-props, 
and great wheels that impress you. Even these 
cannot hide the beauty of rugged mountain 
slopes, with houses perched perilously on the 
steep hillsides, and the clean line of their sum- 
mit against the horizon, and the river winding 
its sluggish way by the side of the railway. Not 
all the grim industrialism of these valleys can 
obscure Nature’s charm. And there, standing 
out in unpretentious stability, are the little 
chapels. The valleys are full of them. 

Has anyone ever estimated the contribution 
of Baptist chapels to the life of Wales? I have 
stayed in modest manses with Baptist ministers 
who have been so long in one locality that they 
have become fathers in God to the whole 
countryside. I have spent week-ends in little 
four-roomed cottages and felt the thrill of 
Baptist devotion that was not to be experienced 
in many a stately mansion. Around the open 
fire and the polished brass-work I have heard | 
discussions on theology which would not have 
disgraced a University seminar. And in the 


. days before the war it was difficult to find any 


churches attracting a larger proportion of men 
than you would find in Wales. 

The visit of which I am now writing served 
to deepen an impression which has grown 
steadily in strength through the years, that the 
“homeliness” of Baptist fellowship in the 
valleys of Wales is of a quality altogether de- 
lightful. The people do not stand on their dig- 
nity in these unadorned but imposing chapels. 
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The minister will say things from the pulpit 
which might raise a smile in our more formal 
gatherings on the English side of the border. 
That Saturday evening my ministerial friend 
and I met the local doctor, who was invited to 
attend worship on the next day. The doctor 
was in the church on the Sunday morning. The 
minister, in giving the “notices,” referred to 
his presence and said how glad they all were to 
see him there. Would he take one of the collec- 
tion plates? Evidently this good minister oc- 
cupies a unique place in the affections of his 
people. His pulpit is not only the place for in- 
struction and exhortation; it is the vantage- 
point from which he casts his eye over the flock, 
and he does not hesitate to express his grati- 
tude that Mr. A. is back home again after a 
period in hospital, or that Mrs. B. has so suc- 
cessfully survived -her troubles. We could 
hardly imagine this in a stately Gothic struc- 
ture—but it is part and parcel of the “homeli- 
ness” which marks the fellowship of men and 
women who love the House of God. 

That Sunday I met two aged people whom I 
shall not easily forget. One, the senior deacon, 
welcomed me, not (as you might have ex- 
pected) with a remark about the journey or the 
weather, but with “How glad we are to have 
you here to-day. And may we all have a new 
vision to-day of the glory of the Saviour.” The 
other was an aged lady well past 80. She toiled 
up the very steep slope to her beloved chapel 
twice that Sunday. And I was informed that 





she had also made the considerable journey in 
the afternoon to attend Sunday-school! 

There is quality here; saintliness in home- 
spun; a devotion to the gospel that puts to 
shame so much of our superficial witness in the 
modern church. The Welsh valleys have had 
their full share of problems in the last 20 years. 
A jeweller showed me wedding rings that had 
been sold to him in the time of depression. 
There have been times when these valley homes 
knew deprivation and want. And the war-time 
exodus of men is as apparent here as in most 
places. Nevertheless, there is a tradition in the 
Welsh valleys that lingers still, breathing an 
air of refinement. It is the tradition of the 
chapel, with the man of God a true shepherd 
of his flock, visiting even those who never come 
near the House of God; with the deacons audi- 
bly supporting the preacher in his declaration 
of the gospel; with the strange, pathetic, and 
unforgettable music of Welsh tunes sung with 
true Celtic fervour. 

As I came out of the chapel that Sunday 
morning I found myself on a terrace, with. the 
steep slopes beneath and the main part of the 
town nestled close in the valley below. Across 
the valley I saw the sky-line, radiant with 
summer sunshine. Perhaps it is only from such 
places, from simple, earnest, Christian fellow- 
ships, that we are able to take in, at one glance, 
both the need of the valley and the triumphant 
promise of the horizon. 

(Reprinted from The Baptist Times of London) 





The Ultimate Value of the Christian Life Crusade 


The most important problem in 


opment for marshalling and train- 





the world is linked with this “‘Cru- 
sade.” That problem is not that of 
peace and war, nor of the atomic 
bomb—but is the problem of hu- 
man nature. How to deal with hu- 
man nature—regenerate it, im- 
prove it, perfect it—is the problem 
of the Bible, of Christianity, and of 
the church. Solve that problem, 
and all others are solved. 

The church’s strength is in its 
laity, not in its ministry. The Bible 


MISSIONS 


By CLARENCE M. GALLUP 


is a layman’s book and the church 
a layman’s institution. Abraham, 
David, Isaiah, Peter, John, Paul, 
Miriam, Deborah, Priscilla, Dor- 
cas,—Jesus himself,—all were lay- 
men or laywomen. No ordained 
ministers emerged until centuries 
afterward, when the growth of the 
church required special leadership. 

The laity are the immense ma- 
jority. The “Crusade” is a devel- 





ing their immense powers for indef- 
inite time, not for 18 months. All 
Christendom will be benefited. 

When tired, disappointed Moses 
called for helpers in his terrific 
problems, Joshua told Moses that, 
of these, Eldad and Medad prophe- 
sied in. the camp, and jealously 
bade Moses rebuke them; but 
Moses retorted: “Would that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets!” 
Just so! 
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Gietting Acquainted with Congo Life 


By CHESTER J. JUMP, Jr. 


Two new missionaries arrive at their station in Belgian Congo 
and record their first impressions of land and people, native 
customs, language difficulties, spiritual needs and missionary 
opportunities, and the abiding impact of the Christian gospel 
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Belgian Congo motherhood is like motherhood all over the world 


NE month ago Margaret and I arrived 

here at Banza Manteke. Our trip across 
the Atlantic to Lisbon, Portugal, with a stop 
only at the Azores, was without incident, ex- 
cept that Margaret had a slight touch of “mal 
de mer” and I fell heir to a case of the mumps. 
There were 20 other missionaries aboard the 
S.S. Joao Belo, and it meant a lot to us to 
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share the fellowship of these real, sincere, ear- 
nest people. It was an inspiration to be able to 
worship together, and to know that even though 
we were going to different places under differ- 
ent boards, we all had the same purpose in 
mind. Leaving Lisbon, we made our way lei- 
surely down the African coast finally arriving 
at Matadi, Belgian Congo. 
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The next afternoon found us home at last— 
Banza Manteke! Words cannot adequately 
describe this outpost on one of the frontiers of 
Christianity, but we do want you to know that 
it has fulfilled our fondest expectations. Situ- 
ated on a plateau, our station comprises a 
church, a school, a hospital, homes for mission- 
aries, students, and workers, a printing shop, 
a store, and a number of maintenance build- 
ings. There also is a leper colony about three 
miles from the station. Set amidst a profusion 


of winding roads and paths, bounded by ‘ 


fronded palms and plants and flowers of many 
colors, it affords an ideal place in which to 
minister in the name of Christ and His gospel, 
a gospel which is not limited by color or race. 

Our first thought upon arrival was language 
study. A native teacher, Lubokolo, from the 
station school, undertook the task of bringing 
us to a knowledge of Kikongo, the language 
used by these Bantu people. At first, we were 
able to do nothing more than smile at those 
about us, and say Kiambote (Good-day), but 
now we have advanced to the stage where we 
can hold stumbling conversations with the boys 
and girls who come to our home each day. The 
people are very patient and helpful, so we look 
forward to the day when we can converse with 
them a bit more freely. Our greatest thrill, thus 
far, came when we went to the leper colony 
with Esther Ehnbom, our nurse in charge of 
medical work. Although we had been here only 
two weeks, we managed to speak at the service 
for the lepers in Kikongo! Of course, we had to 
write out our talks, and have our native teacher 
correct them, but it was quite a thrill to speak 








A Belgian Congo leper and a leper’s home in the leper colony 
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of Christ in another language, and to see how 
meaningful and precious His words are in any 
tongue. The people seemed so grateful for the 
little we could give them. How glad we will be 
when we can say more. 

We are trying to learn all that we can about 
the native customs and life. We already have 
discovered some new foods foreign to our for- 
mer diet such as papaya melons, fried bananas, 
breadfruit, guavas, nsafu, and others. There 
also is a plentitude of citrus fruits. You would 
have enjoyed listening in when we made our 
first trip to the station store to purchase pea- 
nuts. We had just finished a lesson about going 
to market, and wanted to try out the new voca- 
bulary as well as the peanuts. 

We could have no better teachers, as we seek 
to become acquainted with Congo life, than 
our two co-workers, Mary Bonar and Esther 
Ehnbom. They are sincere, devoted servants of 
Christ, and are doing a remarkable work in 
making Christ intelligible to the natives, both 
through their words and through their lives. 

Mary Bonar is in charge of the educational 
program on the field, and has developed a fine 
work, with the boys and girls progressing 
through village and regional schools until they 
reach the station school here. The school has 
half a dozen classrooms, but since the regional 
schools are sending so many students, these 
are not adequate. Therefore, half of the students 
go to school in the morning and the remainder 
in the afternoon. Some of the classes are taught 
in French and some in Kikongo, all of the stu- 
dents being bi-lingual by the time they reach 
here. There are classes in Music, French, Arith- 
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metic, Geography, Science, Bible, and Christ- 
ian Ethics, as well as in other things. And how 
eager they are to learn! After the boys graduate 
from here, some go on either to the training 
school for pastors and teachers at the Kimpese 
mission or to the medical training school at our 
Sona Bata station, while others return to their 
villages or go to the towns to become the bul- 
wark of the new Christian laity. 








and the school work, there is an opening reli- 
gious service with a prayer and talk by the mis- 
sionary. Everything on the field is done in the 
belief that it is not a means ‘to an end, but a 
direct proclamation of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus. 

The church, of course, is the crowning fea- 
ture of the mission compound, being situated on 
the most elevated plot of ground. It is a large 
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The mighty Congo River as it flows through Central Africa near Banza Manteke 


Esther Ehnbom is doing a fine work in the 
medical field, with all of the dispensaries, baby 
clinics, hospital work, and leper colony. You 
certainly would enjoy visiting the baby clinics. 
A recent storm destroyed the building housing 
the clinic here, so it is held under a tree near the 
hospital. The. mothers come carrying their 
babies on their backs, a pot or other load on 
their heads, and often something in their hands. 
You can easily distinguish the Christian moth- 
ers from the non-Christian. The former look 
so neat and clean, while the latter are just the 
opposite. The names of some of the babies are 
quite revealing, too—Elijah, David, Nicodemo, 
Lazalo, Meli (Mary), and Luta (Ruth). Here, 
as in the case of the dispensaries, operations, 
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building, seating over 500, and is generally full. 
The walls are of brick, but only extend halfway 
to the roof, so that the preacher standing in the 
pulpit can look out to the surrounding hills and 
mountains. The seats are long benches. There 
is a reed organ, but it evidently has outlived its 
usefulness. There is a preaching service every 
Sunday at 10, vespers in the afternoon at 4:30, 
and chapel every morning at 6 o’clock. We 
attend all the services, and enjoy them even 
though we cannot understand much. We are 
able to pick out the hymns if the leader doesn’t 
call the numbers too fast, and sometimes we can 
find the scripture in our Luwawanu Luampa 
(New Testament). It is easy to sing the hymns 
when we have the words in front of us, because 
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Kikongo is easy to read and pronounce. Several 
of the Sunday afternoon vesper services have 
concerned themselves with Pilgrim’s Progress 
which the boys of several classes are reading in 
school. They dramatize it for the rest of the 
station. Acting without any script, and without 
the self-consciousness which is part of the 
American make-up, they give a splendid per- 
formance as they show Pilgrim’s progress 
through the Slough of Despond, up the Hill of 
Difficulty to the cross where the burden of his 
sins falls away. 


Interior transportation in Belgian Congo has been 
vastly improved since Baptist missionaries first began 
their work on that field in 1878 

Easter Sunday was a wonderful day in the 
life of our student church and in the lives of all 
of us here. The morning service was in charge 
of Tata Malutuma, the headman among the 
natives. Obviously we could not understand 
the sermon, but we received real inspiration 
from his saintly spirit. It was thrilling, too, to 
hear the chorus of young folks singing, “ Fulu- 
ka! fuluka! haleluya, fuluka!’’ (He arose.) And 
the knowledge that all over the world the 
fellowship of Christians was singing that same 
message, made it even more wonderful. After- 
wards, there was a communion service, con- 


ducted in a quiet, dignified, and meaningful” 


manner by Tata Malutuma. 

In the evening the boys and girls presented 
an Easter pageant. They had talked over the 
story and then acted it out in their own words, 
each person virtually living his part. The San- 
hedrin was grand, very realistic. Judas played 
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a difficult part very well. The last scene took 
place after the ascension when Peter, Lazarus, 
and the women were talking over what Jesus 
had told them. Peter mentioned that he had 
been told to go about preaching, and that he 
was going to obey his Master. Then all the 
teachers and nurses marched to the front, 
singing, ‘‘We’ve a Story to Tell to the Na- 
tions.” Lazarus said that he wanted to work 
with boys, and the boys of the school marched 
and sang, “Neath the Banner of the Cross.” 
It was very impressive. The climax came when 
the little youngsters marched around singing, 
“Jesus Bids Us Shine.” It certainly brought 
home the need for each Christian to respond 
loyally to the call of the Master to service 
for Him. 





Splendid highways and good jungle roads permit fast 
auto and truck transportation, while rest houses along 
the way are equipped with all modern conveniences 


One is impressed particularly by the very 
apparent change which is wrought in the lives 
of our people here as they come to know Jesus 
Christ as Saviour, Master, and Friend. Cer- 
tainly, there is a vast population here which 
can be won for our Lord. And yet, as we join 
hands with our fellow-workers, who for years 
have been laboring in these fields white unto 
harvest, we know that the great in-gathering 
cannot come of our own power, but only as 
intercessory prayer is made for us and these 
people, only as you, our friends in America, 
support our efforts here with your gifts, your 
prayers, and your lives. 











They Stand With Shining Faces Toward the Future 


By WALTER W. VAN KIRK 








Official U. 8. Signal Corps photo 


The city of Hiroshima, on which the first atomic bomb was dropped, was reduced to a vast 
desert of ruins with one building left in the center and the shell of a Roman Catholic church 







EXACTLY 38 flying hours from San 
Beg erste by way of Honolulu and 
Guam we arrived in Tokyo. My three 
colleagues, Dr. Douglas Horton, Bishop James 
C. Baker, Dr. Luman J. Shafer and I landed at 
Atsugi airport and were transported to Tokyo 
by way of Yokohama in a truck over the rough- 
est roads I have ever travelled. On all sides we 
saw the wreckage and ruin of war. I simply 
cannot trust myself emotionally to write of the 
things my eyes beheld. When we arrived in 
Tokyo we were billeted in the Daiichi Hotel, 
which had escaped the bombings that wrought 
such havoc in this great city. 

At dawn the next morning Dr. Shafer and I 
left the hotel and walked for two hours over the 
streets of Tokyo. We stopped at the Ginza 
Church where we met and talked with the pas- 
tor. Approaching the church, we saw a man 
carrying firewood that had been salvaged from 
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Impressions of Japan and Japanese Christians 
by one of the four delegates of American Protes- 
tantism who went to Japan on a special mission 
of good will, fellowship, and reconciliation. 





a nearby rubble heap. He was an Elder in the 
Ginza Church and had a son in the theological 
seminary. This was our first introduction to the 
Christian community in Japan, but only the 
introduction. That same day in the Y.M.C.A. 
building, and again across the street in the head- 
quarters of the Church of Christ in Japan, 
which providentially had escaped the bombings, 
we met and talked with many of our Japanese 
Christian friends of former days—Kozaki, Saito, 
Tomita, Mitchi Kawai, Kagawa and Ogawa. 
We talked about the future of the Christian en- 
terprise in Japan and the entire Pacific area. 
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We came to Japan uncertain in our own minds 
as to how we would be received by our Christian 
brethren in Japan. Months of bombing by the 
Allied forces had resulted in the death of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, women and children, 
the laying waste of great industrial centers, the 
destruction of churches and the scattering of 
congregations. It would have been only human 
had the Christians of Japan been something less 
than cordial in their attitude toward the Chris- 
tians of the nation primarily responsible for the 
defeat of their country. Such was not the case. 
Quite the contrary. The reception accorded the 
deputation was a deeply moving experience. 
There were expressions of gratitude and thanks- 
giving that the American churches had sent their 
representatives to Japan so quickly following 
the war. The visitation was described by Japa- 
nese Christians as a welcome adventure in ecu- 
menical fellowship. 

Destruction of church property in Japan 
reached frightful dimensions. In Tokyo 154 
churches were destroyed, leaving only nine 
churches intact. In Osaka 46 churches are in 
ruins, in Hyogo, 45; in Kanagawa, 26. Of 2,000 
churches in Japan 455 are wholly or partially 
destroyed. Few pastors were killed in air raids 
but of 2,000 pastors and teachers some 350 lost 
their homes. Despite this destruction the depu- 
tation is unanimous in its conclusion that the 
Christian community in Japan has survived the 
war and its accompanying persecution in a 
manner that augers well for the future. 

There were, to be sure, defections here and 
there. In evaluating the defections it must be re- 
membered that Christians in Japan number not 
more than 400,000 Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic in a total population of nearly 80,000,000. 
These Christians were harassed by the mili- 
tary police and hounded by the “thought” 
police. They were spied upon, gossiped about 
and ridiculed by a war indoctrinated public. 
That the Christian community in that country 
is today not only intact, but vigorously alive, is 
a tribute to the loyalty and steadfastness with 
which, in the main, it adhered to its convictions. 
Now that the war is over and the military in- 
fluence is being liquidated the opinion is wide- 
spread that Christianity in Japan is confronted 
with an unprecedented opportunity. 


We were entertained at luncheon by General 
and Mrs. Douglas MacArthur. This, too, was 
an occasion which we shall never forget. The 
General spoke in the highest praise of the con- 
duct of American troops in Japan; the utter lack 
of looting, and the sharing of rations with the 
hungry children along the city streets. “These 
soldiers,” said General MacArthur, “are fine 
diplomats of the United States. They are ex- 
hibiting a spirit of kindness and understanding, 
and it is upon these things of the spirit that the 
peace of the Pacific must be built.” The General 
told us that he was glad we were in Japan; that 
it was up to the churches to combat the spirit 
of hatred and revenge, and to influence public 
opinion in support of a peace of reconciliation 
and good will. 

We visited the Foreign Minister of the new 
Japanese cabinet, met and talked with the 
Premier, Baron Shidahara, and called upon Mr. 
Mayeda, Minister of Education, who told us he 
had just repealed a regulation of 40 years’ stand- 
ing which had had the effect of putting mission 
schools: teaching religion on a lower level than 
other schools in Japan. This action he said was 
taken entirely upon his own initiative. We called 
upon Mr. Yoshida, the Foreign Minister. “‘We 
are opening new leaves in history,” said he. We 
all felt that what he said was indeed true. 

In Tokyo we participated in a Communion 
Service in the Reinanzaka Church, of which the 
Rev. Michio Kozaki is pastor, one of the few re- 
maining undamaged churches. The service was 
scheduled for 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Early 
in the morning Mr. Kozaki came to us in our 
hotel and said that it had heen impossible for 
him to find any bread for the communion. He 
asked us if it was possible to secure some bread 
provided by the Army for those billeted in the 
hotel. Of course the bread was secured. About 30 
of the leaders of the Church of Christ in Japan 
had been invited to the service along with the 
four of us from America, The first hymn was 
“Blest Be the Tie that Binds.” The scripture 
was read by Mr. Kozaki and the meditation 
was given by Bishop Baker. Another hymn was 
sung, “Break Thou the Bread of Life.” Then the 
bread and cup were passed. Then we all joined in 
singing “The Church’s One Foundation is Jesus 
Christ Our Lord.” There were tears in many 
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eyes. Emotion ran too deep for words. Here was 
demonstrated that unity in the things of the 
spirit that cannot be sundered by the ravages of 
war. Following the service we had our first offi- 
cial conference with our Japanese brethren. Tea 
was served with roasted beans and boiled sweet 
potatoes. At the conclusion of the afternoon 
ceremonies one of the Japanese Christians said 
to me, “‘This is the happiest day in my life.” 
We found Kagawa with undiminished faith in 
the future of the Christian enterprise. With 
more than his customary vigor this world-re- 
nowned Christian is busily at work on many 
fronts including evangelism, the organization of 
cooperatives, and the relief of the homeless and 
needy. Time and again Kagawa said to the 
American churchmen, “Give us your prayers 
and send us Bibles and good missionaries.” 
After our stay in Tokyo we visited Kyote, 
Osaka, Kobe and Nara. From Osaka we flew 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki and back again 
to Tokyo over the central mountain range, 
where, above the clouds, we had an excellent 
view of Fujiyama. We talked with a lot of people 
in the churches and out of the churches. The 
more we saw of these Christians over here, the 
more we marveled at the way in which they 
survived the storm of persecution and peril. 
In Japan there are some 400,000 Christians 
out of a population of nearly 80 million. During 
the war and long before, this colony of Christian 
believers was surrounded on all sides by the 
military police who sought to lay traps for the 
confusion and ultimate undoing of these Chris- 
tians. Hundreds of their churches have been 
destroyed, their congregations dispersed, their 
hymnbooks and Bibles burned; yet, here they 
are, eager and ready to help lay the foundations 
and build a new Japan—a Christian Japan. 
They recognize the need of help from the out- 
side; but before large-scale help is forthcoming, 
they want to help themselves. You must admire 
them for that. And what is more, they don’t 
want any favoritism shown to them just because 
they are Christians. They don’t want to be fed 
better than the rest of the people are fed. Pastors 
don’t want their homes rebuilt until their neigh- 
bors have something better than improvised huts 
in which to live. They want to suffer with their 
people and that is a Christian virtue. 
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While in Tokyo we had an audience with the 
Emperor. The members of our deputation were 
received one at a time. First, Dr. Horton, then 
Bishop Baker, then Dr. Shafer, then myself. 
Each of us had about five minutes of free con- 
versation with the Emperor. When it was all 
over, we exchanged notes. We discovered, that 
with every one of us the Emperor had spoken of 
the service rendered Japan and the world by the 
churches and Christian institutions of learning. 
He wanted to know what the churches of Amer- 
ica had been doing. He said the coming of our 
deputation to Japan was a matter of the utmost 
consequence to the entire Japanese people. Here 
was the Emperor of Japan, himself and his an- 
cestors before him, devotees of the Shinto faith, 
discussing with American churchmen the con- 
tribution to be made by Christians in the task of 
world reconstruction,—Christians, mind you, 
who only a few short weeks ago were being 
hounded by the Japanese militarists. It’s all a 
bit strange, but it’s out of such bewildering cir- 
cumstances that history is made; and history is 
being made right here in Japan. For’ these 
Japanese Christians there has opened a door 
that has long been closed. 

This visit has left certain definite impressions. 
In the first place, Japan appears to be wide open 
for the spread of Christianity. Both Shintoism 
and Buddhism have been badly shaken by the 
war. Neither of these religions is believed to 
possess the dynamic qualities of spiritual ref- 
ormation required for the reconstruction of 
Japan. Our deputation had a conference with 
Prince Higashikuni, whose home had been de- 
stroyed in one of the air raids. He received us on 
a little stretch of lawn close by the spot where his 
home lay in ashes. The Prince told us that in his 
opinion the future of Japan was intertwined with 
the spread of Christianity throughout the 
Orient. We had a luncheon conference with the 
Minister of Education, Mayeda, who is a Chris- 
tian. He is determined to remove from the edu- 
cational system of Japan every hindrance and 
obstacle formerly placed in the way of Christian 
education by the militarists. 

However, American Christians must not jump 
to any unwarranted conclusions that there is 
going to be a sudden shift by the Japanese 
people away from their historic religions toward 
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Christianity. To say that would be to say some- 
thing that isn’t true. What is true is that many 
of the leaders of Japan who heretofore have been 
either hostile or indifferent to the Christian faith 
are beginning to raise questions regarding the 
fundamental tenets of the Christian religion. 
It must also be remembered that Japan is an 
occupied country and that Christianity is the 
religion of the country whose forces are now 
occupying Japan. There is an understandable 
desire on the part of the Japanese to do that 
which is pleasing to the United States. It may 
well be that a kind of deference toward Chris- 
tianity by certain of these Japanese is considered 
by them to be good strategy. But after you make 
allowances for all of that it still remains true that 
Christianity in Japan today is in a far more 
advantageous position than at any time in the 
past. The Japanese Christians have lost many 
of their Bibles and hymnals in the great fires 
that swept over their cities. Many of their 
churches have been destroyed and their con- 
gregations dispersed. But they are free. That’s 
the most important thing. 

In the second place, our deputation was im- 
pressed by the manner in which the American 
chaplains in Japan are helping in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Christian community. In Kyoto we 
met and talked with Chaplin Martin C. Poch of 
the United States Army. The occupational forces 
of the Sixth Army had no sooner arrived in 
Kyoto than a meeting was arranged between the 
chaplain and his colleagues and Japanese Chris- 
tians from Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe. In Tokyo 
I was invited to address about 50 chaplains and 
there, as in Kyoto, plans were being formulated 
for exchanges of one kind or another between 
the chaplains and the Japanese Christians. Dur- 
ing the Christmas season, in Tokyo, the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus will be sung, and in the choir there 
will be 100 American soldiers and 200 Japanese. 
That’s news — soldiers of an occupying army 
joining with the Christians of a defeated coun- 
try, in the Hallelujah Chorus. 

In the third place, our deputation became con- 
vinced that Japanese Christians are genuinely 
grateful that Japan lost the war. “If we had 
won the war,” they said, “there would have 
been no living with the military. They would 
have strutted and rattled their sabres as never 
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before. But now that the military leaders are in 
disrepute and are being stripped of their power 
there is hope that Japan may fit herself for an 
honorable place in the family of nations.” 

In the fourth place our deputation left Tokyo 
convinced that it was the duty of the churches 
at home, Roman Catholic and Protestant to- 
gether, to do everything within their power to 
cooperate with the liberal and democratic forces 
in Japan. There are several different Japans. 
There is the old Japan with the ousted military 
and repudiated bureaucrats hoping that by some 
strange turn of fate they will have a chance to 
come back someday. There is a new Japan 
with which Japanese Christians are identified 
and with which the Christians of the whole 
world must now be identified. 

Our visit to Japan was widely hailed by the 
Japanese press as an event of national impor- 
tance. The Nippon Times declared: 


The work of this deputation is bound to mark a 
significant milestone on the road of Japan’s return to 
the international fellowship of peace-minded peoples. 
The fact that the Christian churches of America have 
taken such solicitous concern in the rehabilitation of 
defeated Japan as to send this deputation at this 
early date betokens the earnestness and depth of the 
goodwill of the Christian elements in America toward 
the Japanese people. The invigoration of the Japanese 
Christian community through contact with such in- 
strumentalities as the present visiting deputation is 
in the national interest. All progressive-minded 
Japanese therefore welcome the American ecclesi- 
astical visitors as valuable contributors to the 
advancement of Japan to a rightful place in an 
enlightened and peaceful world. 


And now that we have safely returned, we are 
carrying with us the memory of three crowded 
weeks—weeks packed full of lights and shad- 
ows, weeks of looking upon ruin the like of which 
we had not even dreamed, weeks of communion 
with Christians who only a short time ago had 
been driven into the catacombs of tyranny and 
oppression, but who now stand with shining 
faces as they look to a future in which they will 
be free to expound the faith which they sin- 
cerely believe to be the way of salvation for 
Japan and for the entire world. 

Nore.—This article is condensed from three radio broad- 


casts by Dr. Van Kirk, two from Tokyo and the third from 
New York City on his return.—Ep. 
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PEACETIME MILITARY CONSCRIPTION © 


By WILLIAM G. MATHER 


RE have been few issues before the 

BY sesso people so important as that 
of peacetime military conscription. This 

issue involves our national safety, morals,”and 
resources, as well as our international relations.” 

Opinion is about equally divided. Veterans 
organizations, newspapers, and associations rep- 
resenting large industries and business houses 
join with the Army and Navy men (such as are 
permitted to speak) in favor of it. Major educa- 
tional and religious organizations, women’s clubs 
and organized labor either oppose it or counsel 
long study before a decision. Government pres- 
sure is strong, and it is difficult for the opposition 
to get a hearing in the press. With so much at 
stake, the issue certainly should be well-consid- 
ered before decision. 

The claim that it would benefit the health of 
our young men is foolish. Most supporters have 
dropped it. Only the physically fit would be 
trained anyway. We would still have our high 
proportion of unfit as a result of 18 years of 
medical neglect and parental ignorance. What- 
ever benefit those conscripted received would be 
soon lost again in civilian life. 

Would a year’s training actually prepare a 
man to defend his country? That is still a moot 
question and worth investigating. War is not a 
matter of the manual-of-arms any more. It is 
a highly-specialized technique, little related to 
skills of civilian life, and preparation for it is 
arduous. Operators of navy electronic devices 
spent 11 months in training after their other 
basic work. General J. F. C. Fuller, British 
“father of the tanks,” doubts the ability of con- 
scripts to master operating equipment and 
tactical methods under two or three years. On 
the other hand, General Marshall personally 
defended the sending into battle of 18-year-old 
boys with as little as 17 weeks training. What- 
ever the length of training, in event of war the 
men would need several months for refresher 
courses and physical hardening. They would not 
be immediately available. 
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A factual and unprejudiced analysis of the 
great issue now before the American people. It 
should be read and pondered over by every parent 
in America who has a son under 18 years of age. 





Not only the length, but the nature of the 
training is very important. A more conservative 
group of minds than the military could not be 
gathered together. The Navy’s ridiculous uni- 
form is a comic relief to its long resistance to the 
use of airpower and its devotion to the capital 
ship. The Army’s refusal to accept mechaniza- 
tion, its subordination of the air arm, and its 
devotion to Civil War strategy have been tragic. 
Neither force has ever prepared itself mentally 
for the type of conflict to come, always blissfully 
planning that the next war will be like the last. 
It has never so happened in modern times. The 
unpreparedness of America has not been so 
serious on the level of her common soldiers as on 
the level of her high command. Our weakness 
has been officer trouble, not private trouble. To 
put universal military training into the hands of 
the fusty military bureaucracy that will surely 
develop in the next five years will lull us into a 
false sense of national security. Universal mili- 
tary training has never kept any great power out 
of war; it did not keep us out in 1941, although 
we had had it 14 months. | 

Moreover, thatshockingly devastating weapon, 
the atomic bomb, will shortly be at the disposal 
of any great nation. A hundred atomic bombs, 
mounted in rockets, guided by radio, could 
paralyze the greatest nation in a single night. 
The war would be over before any “trained” 
conscripts could be summoned to their local 
assembly-points. The atomic bomb presents a very 
simple alternative—either we lose the next war or 
we start it. 

.: The cost of peacetime military conscription 
has been little considered. The best estimates 
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place the cost of training some 850,000 a year, 
plus maintaining the regular military force of a 
1,000,000 men at an annual cash outlay of 
$5,000,000,000. (The most we ever spent on all 
public and private education in a year was 
$3,200,000,000.) There must be added $7,000,- 
000,000 in loss of production and use of economic 
resources by the men under arms. The total cost 
thus runs to $12,000,000,000. That is a lot of our 
money to spend unless we are sure of value 
received. 

Costs are not only economic. There is a toll in 
human terms. Peacetime military conscription 
will commit the American people to a whole new 
set of values. The military attitudes of hatred 
for other peoples, self-righteousness on our own 
part, and glory in destruction of lives and prop- 
erty, will be given a prestige they have never 
gained among us before. In fact, we will be 
adopting for ourselves a pattern of thought and 
life which we have condemned in others. 

What happens when that occurs was demon- 
strated when we had peacetime military con- 
scription from September 16, 1940, to December 
7, 1941. During that time over 900,000 young 
men were undergoing compulsory military train- 
ing. The decision of the government to permit 
‘sale of beer in the camps, as a food, was hailed 
by The Brewer’s Digest as an opportunity to 
expand beer sales by creating a taste among 
those who otherwise would not come in contact 
with it. In 1940 the sales of beer increased over 
200,000 barrels; in 1941 over 8,503,000 barrels. 
Drunkenness in that one year increased 23.4% 
on the part of civilian men; and 21% on the part 
of civilian women. Prostitution increased 16.7% 
in 1940, and 80% in 1941. Crimes of rape and 
manslaughter increased. The F.B.I. began to be 
concerned about the youth of the offenders. The 
next year it was truly alarmed at the extent of 
juvenile crimes. Those who are suggesting the 
use of the prospective trainees as occupation 
troups for police purposes in Europe should con- 
sider that venereal disease among American 
occupation troups has now increased 300% over 
its wartime incidence. We can reasonably depend 
upon paying that price also with peacetime mili- 
tary conscription. 

In addition to these matters of national con- 
cern, there are grave international implications. 


George Washington first proposed a very mild 
type of training (30 days a year for 2 years and 
10 days for a third year) as a “respectably de- 
fensive posture”’ for a nation “free from foreign 
alliances.” There was some excuse for that when 
potential allies and enemies were four weeks 
away. But this 10- to 15-hour business is a horse 
of another color. In these new conditions “‘a 
respectably defensive posture” would require 
constantly a force substantially as large as that 
with which we fought the war. 

The relation of this to the United Nations 
Organization is clear. The Army and Navy have 
never had anything but contempt for interna- 
tional agreements to keep the peace. That is to 
be expected from men who make their living by 
warfare. They have given only a feeble, and at 
times sneering, support to what was done at San 
Francisco. In fact, their behavior seems to indi- 
cate a strategy of apparently accepting the 
broad principle of international cooperation for 
peace because the public seems to want it, but of 
condemning and blocking every specific attempt 
to put that cooperation into practice. Their 
childish attempt to keep the “secret” of the 
non-secret atomic bomb has been properly chal- 
lenged by the civilian scientists who branded the 
hastily-cooked-up bills for rigid “‘control” as 
not only unworkable, but certainly provocative 
of a world armament race. 

Last summer when compulsory peacetime 
military training was up for preliminary discus- 
sion, an erroneous report that Russia was calling 
up 15- and 16-year-olds for similar training was 
widely used as proof that we should adopt the 
proposal at once. If our reaction to false news 
from Russia was such, the reaction of other 
nations to our peacetime compulsory training , 
would be similar. Thus the staggering load of 
individual armaments would increase all around 
the circle. That Russia has already concluded 
that Great Britain and America do not mean 
what they have said about collective security 
is plain from her active steps to roll her own 
security in the old-fashioned disastrous way. If 
we follow suit the case for international peaceful 
adjudication of disputes is hopelessly lost. What 
was the war about, anyway? 

Arguments for peacetime military conscrip- 
tion have been so varied, extreme, and almost 
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hysterically-worded as to make it clear that 
there are certain groups who want it so badly 
that they are casting about for any conceivable 
and presentable reason. That makes the real 
reasons very interesting! Those reasons vary from 
person to person, but here are some which have 
come to light. 

Business wants it because there is money in 
supplying munitions, clothing, and food to 
soldiers who consume heavily, compared to 
civilians. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has reported that the 1,090 major 
corporations of America increased the value of 
their marketable securities by 336% during the 
war, and more than doubled their assets. 

Towns and cities near training camps want 
conscription because land values, rents, and 
retail sales have greatly increased there during 
the war and complete abandonment of the 
camps will deflate them. 

The American Legion wants it for three rea- 
sons: (1) It is dominated by the business -atti- 
tude as evidenced by its consistently hostile 
movements toward labor; (2) its paid leaders 
earnestly want to keep their jobs; and (8) there 
is a certain repressed desire by some of the rank 
and file to wish the lives of others to be upset as 
were their lives in 1917 and 1941. 

Army and Navy officers are ranked and paid 
according to the number of men under their 
command. When the size of our forces is reduced 
by demobilization, numerous officers will be 
compelled to step down in rank. 

For obvious reasons these things are not 
spoken about, but they operate under the surface 
as reinforcers of still another cause—the inability 
of men’s minds to shake themselves loose. from 
the clutches of habit and meet the challenge of a 
new day with new ideas; in that again and again 
the people perish for lack of vision. 

We might as well be realistic about it. If such 
a force as peacetime military conscription is 
supposed to provide, should ever be needed, it 
will be needed in a war with China, Great Brit- 
ain, or Russia. Neither Japan or Germany will 


be able to mount a large-scale war for many 
years. What is called for, then, is a frank under- 
standing by America and the three mentioned 
potential antagonists that they are going to give 
the United Nations Organization a fair trial; 
that they will jointly set up machinery for keep- 
ing disputes from arising; that they will set up 
machinery for peacefully settling disputes if they 
arise; and that they will set up machinery for 
joint punishment of any one of themselves who 
takes any recourse other than that. The force 
needed for that from each nation should be 
jointly agreed upon, and any considerable arma- 
ment beyond that prohibited. 

Peace is no accident. It demands self-restraint, 
tolerance, unselfishness, helpfulness, and real 
effort at understanding one another. We can’t 
get it,by calling names and shaking sticks at one 
another. The name-callers and stick-shakers 
among us should be made to understand that 
they are public nuisances. It will be the United 
Nations or none. 

The role of the churches in this has been ably 
suggested by the oft-quoted remarks of General 
Douglas MacArthur at Japan’s surrender: 

“Military alliances, balance of power, leagues 
of nations all in turn failed, leaving the only 
path by way of the crucible of war. The utter 
destructiveness of war now blots out this alter- 
native. We have had our last chance. If we do 
not now devise some greater and more equitable 
system, armageddon will be at our door. The 
problem basically is theological and involves a 
spiritual recrudescence and improvement of hu- 
man character that will synchronize with our 
almost matchless advance in science, art, litera- 
ture and all material and cultural developments 
of the past two thousand years. Jt must be of the 
spirit if we are to save the flesh.” (Italics mine.) 

Here, stated by a military leader, is the only 
workable way to peace. It is the strong alterna- 
tive to the weakling proposal of compulsory 
peacetime military training. Dare we, as Chris- 
tians, affirm that the power of God is helpless to 
work that change in the spirit? 
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A Momentous New Year Decision 


for the American People 


HE New Year confronts the American peo- 

ple with a momentous decision. In his Navy 
Day speech President Harry S. Truman set forth 
four arguments in support of American peace- 
time military conscription. “Universal military 
training,” he named it. “A rose by any other 
name,” wrote Shakespeare, “would smell as 
sweet.” To a free people, conscription by any 
other name would be as intolerable. The Presi- 
dent argues for conscription “‘to enforce the 
terms of peace upon our defeated enemies.”” Do 
we need nearly one million 18-year-old con- 
scripts and billions of taxpayers’ money spent 
each year to enforce peace on a thoroughly pul- 
verized Germany and a completely devastated 
Japan? The President says we must “support 
lasting peace by force if necessary.” Last June 
at San Francisco 50 nations organized a new 
League of Nations. Does America’s quota in the 
international peace force of 50 nations require 
the annual conscription of one million American 
18-year-old boys? The third argument empha- 
sizes “the territorial integrity”’ and the “‘politi- 
cal independence” of the western hemisphere. 








Must one million American boys be trained each 
year in the art of killing the boys of other lands 
in order to preserve South American integrity? 
With Germany: and Japan eliminated, what 
other nation could possibly threaten the “po- 
litical independence” of South America? The 
President’s fourth argument urges the necessity 
“to provide for the common defense of the 
United States.” To that every American is 
patriotically and wholeheartedly committed. 
But against what nation must the United States 
now be defended by an annual conscription of one 
million boys? The president did not specify. Does 
he foresee war with Russia or the Third World 
War resulting from a clash between Russian ex- 
pansionism and British imperialism with the 
United States as a third time participant? 

The four arguments make clear that the 
American people have a right to expect frank- 
ness in high places so that they can make up 
their minds whether to approve peacetime con- 
scription and preparation for war or to oppose 
conscription and to demand peaceful collabora- 
tion and friendship, substitution of sane and 
decent tréatment of our enemies for the unjust 
and grievous policies now in effect, abolition of 
conscription everywhere instead of its adoption 
here. 

Alas, in the same Navy Day speech the Presi- 
dent himself undermined all four arguments by 
this significant but disheartening confession. 

The immediate, the greatest threat to us is the threat 
of disillusionment, the danger of an insidious skepti- 
cism, a loss of faith in the effectiveness of international 
cooperation. Such a loss of faith would be dangerous at 
any time. In an atomic age it would be nothing short of 
disastrous. 


There could be no deadlier blow to such faith, 
no greater impetus to disillusionment, no heavier 
support for an insidious skepticism which the 
President deplores than the adoption now of 
American peacetime military conscription. Last 
month the Japanese Cabinet repealed the Japa- 
nese conscription law under which 7,000,000 
Japanese men had been inducted into the Army 
and Navy and Air Force. So now it is proposed 
to establish in the United States the evil military 
conscription system that has finally been abol- 
ished in Japan. 

What could possibly be more ironical? 
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Fellowship and Fraternization 
Instead of Controversy and Argumentation 


AILING from Boston on October 19th the 
S.S. Marine Panther carried 12 missionaries 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety and also a party of Conservative Society 
missionaries of the Baptist Fundamentalist Fel- 
lowship. The long voyage of 28 days to India 
offered ‘‘a fortunate opportunity for fraterniza- 
tion!” writes Pastor L. Earl Jackson on page 40. 
Can we assume that on this memorable voyage 
the missionaries of both societies discovered 
that their theological differences were of less 
importance than the identity of purpose that 
sent them to India? It would be incredible if 
each group failed to make some lasting contribu- 
tion to the other. Moreover, both must have 
come to realize that both could serve under the 
same 13$2-year-old society that appointed Ado- 
niram Judson the first American Baptist mis- 
sionary. He also had sailed from Boston to 
India 132 years ago. 

Is there a suggestion in Pastor Jackson’s 
felicitous phrase as to how to end the missionary 
theological controversy now plaguing the cor- 
porate life of Northern Baptists? Heretofore 
we have tried to resolve controversies by old- 
fashioned methods of long sessions of special 
committees and extensive reports and docu- 
ments which usually create more ill will than 
reconciliation. We have never really tried the 
method of fraternization. If within the crowded 
confines of a tramp steamer on the high seas a 
dozen liberalists ofthe, Roger Williams Fellow- 
ship and a dozen fundamentalists of the Baptist 
Fundamentalist Fellowship were compelled for 
28 days to live together as did these missionaries, 
eat and play and walk the decks together, at 
night gaze at the stars and later pray to the 
same God who “counteth the number of the 
stars and calleth them all by name,” and on the 
four Sundays worship together, and if in fellow- 
ship together liberalists and fundamentalists 
meditated on the overwhelming physical and 
spiritual disaster that now curses our world, 
they would discover that they really agreed on 
the world’s need of Jesus Christ and that what- 
ever theological disagreements survived among 
them constituted no barrier to fellowship or 
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cooperative service. Such fraternization could 
end the present deplorable controversy and 
restore happy unity. 

It is for Baptists a sinful waste of time, energy, ‘ 
efficiency, and missionary money to support two _ 
Foreign Mission Societies in order to send two 
groups of missionaries.on the same ship to the 
same land of India. What must the people of 
India think of this duplication? Would they not 
say that one Society is adequate and sufficient? 
What is needed is more Baptist fraternization 
and less argumentation, more fellowship and 
less controversy, more stress on unity of spirit 
and missionary purpose, and less emphasis on 
the theological differences that are being ex- 
ported to the people of a pagan land. For it is 
only Christ Himself and no system or systems 
of theology that can save them. 


A Federal Council Declaration 
Worthy of Fundamentalist and Liberalist Support 


HE Roman Catholic Church will not like 

what was said in St. Louis by Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam as President of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. Yet it 
needed to be said, particularly in the spirit of 
charity and understanding, firmness and realism 
in which he said it. Every reader of Missions 
should read it word for word. (See page 42.) It is 
part of an address which the Federal Council 
President delivered at a Protestant mass meeting 
in the St. Louis Civic Auditorium on Protestant 
Reformation Sunday. Once again the Federal 
Council, through a declaration by its President, 
has rendered an invaluable service to Baptists. 
Whether it be reactionist, fundamentalist, con- 
servatist, progressivist, liberalist, modernist, 
radicalist, every Baptist church in the Northern 
Baptist Convention, will agree with what the 
bishop said. Not one church will fail to support 
his protest against certain Roman Catholic 
positions that cause concern among evangelical 
Christians. Some Baptists are opposed to the 
Federal Council. Their opposition is sincere and 
merits respect even if based on misunderstand- 
ing. Some earnestly desire the Northern Baptist 
Convention to withdraw its affiliation from all 
cooperative American Protestantism. Such op- 
posing Baptists must in all conscience ask them- 
selves who else in their behalf could make so 
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bold and frank a statement that would com- 
mand attention and respect throughout the na- 
tion. There is honest difference among Baptists 
on some phases of Federal Council activity and 
emphasis. Nevertheless one thing is undeniably 
clear. Baptists need the Federal Council of 
Churches for precisely such service as Bishop 
Oxnam has rendered. And the Federal Council 
needs the affiliation of Baptists for their con- 
tinuing witness to religious freedom and for 
their support of all activities that can be most 
effectively undertaken by American Protestants 
cooperatively. 


Titanic Feasting in America 
and Gigantic Hunger in Europe 


HERE was much feasting in the United 

States on Thanksgiving Day. In New York 
The New York Times headline had predicted: 
Ciry Witt Feast on Titanic Scae. So it did. 
So did hundreds of other American cities. Of the 
millions of people who fulfilled that prediction, 
how many gave even a momentary sympathetic 
thought to the millions of people now starving in 
Europe? They face the blackest and saddest 
winter since the chaos of the Thirty Years’ War 
of 1618-1648. In this current winter of cold, 
famine, misery, :disease,, more-than 20,000,000 
homeless and desperate aged men, women, and 
children are wandering aimlessly east, west, 
north, south across the continent. The absence of 
young men is terrifying because of ugly rumors 
that most of them are in slave labor camps. 
Nearly 1,000,006 Poles are living in dugouts or 
holes in the ground where 10,000 die each month 
of tuberculosis alone. More than 5,000 people 
are reported to be dying of malnutrition and 
hunger each month in Vienna. Food conditions 
are so bad in Germany, reports Worldover Press, 
that “siz ships of 10,000 capacity each would be 
required every day for six months in order to sup- 
ply the population with food this winter.’’ In the 
Hitler concentration camps the victims slowly 
died of malnutrition from a diet of 1,500 calories 
per day. To sustain life a minimum of 2,400 
calories is required. Apparently forgotten is the 
horror aroused by those camps, for today nobody 
seems concerned over the fact that in many 
areas of Europe multitudes of humble, decent, 
innocent people are trying in vain to exist on 850 





calories per day, little more than half of what 
Hitler fed his victims. “If American news pho- 
tographers do an honest job,” writes Mr. David 
Lawrence in The New York Sun, “the American 
people will soon see movies of starving German 
men, women, and children that will rival in hor- 
ror the pictures of concentration camps in which 
the nazis tortured Germans who opposed them. 
But these movies will be pictures of torture in- 
flicted on the Germans by reason of an Allied 
policy of indifference, or misguided revenge, or 
plain blundering.” Could these starving millions 
in Europe see the headline Crry Wit Feast on 
Trranic Scaz, what would they think of us? 


Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ PEACETIME MILITARY CONSCRIPTION in the United 
States depends entirely on American womanhood. 
That is the opinion of America’s highest ranking 
Army officer, Five-Star General George C. Marshall. 
In an address at the 80th anniversary celebration of 
the Salvation Army where he cut the birthday cake 
in the presence of Salvation Army General Evangeline 
Booth, as reported in The New York Times, General 
Marshall said, “I personally believe that the deciding 
vote on compulsory military training will be cast by 
the women of America, the mothers and grand- 
mothers, on what is to be done, one way or the other. 
The decision cannot be made by statesmen, politi- 
cians, or even military leaders.” The General is 
absolutely right. The women of America will decide 
whether America will depart from historic American 
policy. If they want peacetime military conscrip- 
tion in the United States, they will surely get it. If 
they make it known to Congress that they do not 
want it, Congress will not dare to establish it. 


@ Late wn Novemper Presipent G. Bromiey 
Oxnam of the Federal Council of Churches and 
Bishop Henry K. Sherrill, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains, left by plane for 
Germany where they will be joined by President 
Franklin C. Fry of the American United Lutheran 
Church. This deputation, which has been approved 
by President Truman, will spend two weeks in a series 
of conferences with German church leaders and will 
survey the needs of the Protestant churches and 
study the new religious forces emerging in German 
Protestantism. They will also confer with American 
military authorities on problems of relief. “Primary 
purpose of the deputation,” said Bishop Oxnam just 
before his departure, “will be to reestablish fellow- 
ship with the churches in Germany.” The overwhelm- 
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ing success of the Federal Council’s deputation to 
Japan (see Dr. Walter Van Kirk’s article, pages 24- 
27) gives reason for hope that similar restored fel- 
lowship, understanding, reconciliation, and plans 
for relief work will result from the visit of the depu- 
tation to Germany. 


@ AT THE AUTUMN MEETING of the American Com- 
mittee for the World Council of Churches, Dr. 


Robert W. Anthony, who with Dr. Dewey Moore of » 


the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board had 
returned from a survey of postwar evangelical con- 
ditions in Italy, told the story of an Italian Baptist 
pastor who had been imprisoned by the Italian 
Fascist Government under the late Dictator Benito 
Mussolini. Four long and cruel years he spent in 
prison until released by the occupying American 
and British armies. The only charge recorded 
against him by the iascists, reported Dr. Anthony, 
was “incorrigibility in evangelism”! Any Baptist 
would be justified in feeling proud to have such a 
charge filed against himself. The Northern Baptist 
Convention would make considerably greater prog- 
ress if a larger number of “incorrigible evangelists” 
were in its constituency. 


@ Wan CONTINUES TO BE PROFITABLE for a nation 
that wins it. In spite of terrifically high war taxes 
during the period of armament and of actual war 
participation, American industries steadily in- 
creased their profits. After payment of all income 
and excess profits taxes, the annual profits of Amer- 
ican industry, as shown in a recent summary by 
the United States Department of Commerce, in- 
creased by 136% over a period of six years, 


1939 $4,200,000,000 
1940 5,800,000,000 
1941 8,500,000,000 
1942 8,700,000,000 
1943 9,800,000,000 
1944 9,900,000,000 


Although stiffer taxes in 1942 and again in 1944 
accounted for a smaller increase in profits in those 
years, in general, the war has been immensely profit- 
able. These profits were calculated after every pos- 
sible maximum deduction was made for deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence, and other allowable charge-offs. 
Pointedly and challengingly The Walther League 
Messenger (Lutheran paper) comments on these 
figures, “So long as bloodshed pays such profits, will 
men ever actually love peace more than war?” 


@ WHILE AWAITING TRANSFER BACK TO THE 
Unitep States, more than 1,200 American soldiers 
are being given a college education in Florence, 
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Italy. Among them is private Isamu S. Aoki who 
was born in Salt Lake City of Japanese parents. 
This 22-year-old American of Japanese ancestry was 
unanimously elected president of the student coun- 
cil, in recognition of his popularity and his standing 
among his fellow Americans of Caucasian ancestry. 
Such spontaneous and unanimous tribute puts to 
shame the all too prevalent American attitude here 
at home toward this minority group. 


oe 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 127 
Too Mucus Liquor in ConGREss 


E OF the most serious charges against Sena- 

tors and Congressmen was recently made by 
Dr. Michael M. Miller who asserted that alcohol 
has become a dangerous factor in American legisla- 
tion and diplomacy. 

As reported in The New York Times, this Wash- 
ington psychiatrist said that “alcohol is exercising 
a most damaging effect on legislation.” He charged 
the State Department and the United States Diplo- 
matic Corps as being “stuffy with drunks,” and 
that foreign embassies in dealing with Americans 
“find liquor to be their most potent weapon.” Liq- 
uor has a devastating effect on the Congressman’s 
brain, he continued, producing such symptoms in 
legislators as “repetitive verbalization and ration- 
alization, a tendency to repeat words and ideas over 
and over, impaired judgment, vulgarity, rudeness, 
belligerency as displayed in filibusters, debates, 
and committee hearings, and wishful amnesia. The 
Senator who has had too much liquor tends to for- 
get important facts of significance to the national 
welfare.” His final comment was that Congressmen 
who drink “are prey to lobbyists who know the 
power of alcohol for warming up the legislator to 
get what the lobbyists want.” 

While numerous Senators and Congressmen 
promptly repudiated these charges, although ac- 
knowledging that 50% were drinkers, Senator O. 
A. McCarran was reported to have admitted that 
the psychiatrist may be right and that alcoholism 
had reached such proportions in the United States 
that the Government ought to finance a nation-wide 
system of alcoholic clinics. 

Nobody ever told the American people that such 
a state of affairs in Washington would result from 
their vote in 1938 to repeal the 18th amendment and 
bring back liquor. 
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Q@ Praper for the New Pear 


LMIGHTY Gop, on the threshold of the new year we 
turn with fervent prayer to Thee, in whose hands 
rests the governance of men. We recognize the insuffi- 
ciency of human counsel and seek the wisdom that cometh 
down from above. With chastened humility we confess 
our sins. Defend us from sins of intemperate speech; 
from dishonesty and corruption; from commercial greed 
and social irresponsibility. Humble us in the recollec- 
tion of past failures. Solemnize us in the presence of the 
disaster that has afflicted our world. Strengthen our 
faith in the democracy of a free people that we may 
cherish with gratitude the heritage of our fathers and may 
transmit it unimpaired to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. 

Revive throughout the world the sense of human 
brotherhood. Spare our land from violence and discord, 
from disorder and confusion. Hasten the establishment 
of enduring peace on earth. Remember especially, we 
besseech Thee, those who suffer, the unemployed, the 
wandering and the homeless, the outcast of many lands, 
those who have been ground beneath the heel of persecu- 
tion and oppression, those who mourn because of war's 
desolation and death. May hope be kindled in their 
hearts at the promise of a better day, to the dawning of 
which may we here and now earnestly dedicate ourselves 
and all that we are and have, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. AMEN. 


Adapted from a prayer by Rev. A. J. McCarthy, in The Religious Herald. 


RNew Dear Scripture 


Thy years, O God, are throughout all generations 
. . . And the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure. Yea, all of 
them shall wax old like a garment; As a vesture thou 
shalt change them, and they shall be changed: But 
thou art the same, And thy years have no end.— 
Psalm 102: 24-27 

Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.—Romans 8:38-29 


RNew Pear Thoughts 


Do you NOT FEEL A LITTLE AFRAID in this hour of 
victory? I do. I feel afraid lest there shall go up from 
mankind that vast sigh of relief followed by com- 
placency and the sleep of the sluggard. It was so at 
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The New Pear 





the end of the First World War. Men had died but 
we betrayed the dead. They won the war, but we lost 
the peace. We were revengeful when we should have 
been creative; selfish when a new kind of sacrifice was 
more necessary than the giving of life itself. The sky 
was red and we dreamed it was the dawn but it was 
sunset to the dreams of God.—Rev. Lesuie D. 
WEATHERHEAD 


. *k 


WE LIVE IN THE PRESENT MOMENT; but we live also 
between the ages, between a dying world and an 
order yet unborn.—Presipent E. E. AuBREy 


| 


IN THE FEW QUIET MOMENTS that modern life al- 
lows us, we must rise above the contemporary strife, 
transcend the flux of events, and contemplate the 
eternals. America stands today the only untouched 
survivor of an ancient civilization—a civilization 
based on the twin pillars of the classical and the 
Christian traditions. Only by devoting ourselves to a 
reexamination of these twin foundations, only by 
disciplining our thoughts according to their creative 
principles, can we ever hope clearly to understand 
what it is in which we shall have faith, what it is we 
want to preserve, and to what end we shall preserve 
it.—Wuuiam E. Jackson (From the prize-winning 
DeForest speech at Yale University) 


.) 


WHEREVER a Christian sees a cross, he knows he 
is on the right road.—Rev. Cuartes F. BANNING 


*k 
The Wap Into the New Pear 
By Evizasetu F. Howarp 
Because Thou art the Way, 
Changing, yet changeless—new yet still the same, 


Both to that which I go, from whence I came— 
I falter not nor stay. 


I do not fear the road, 

The great adventure into tracts unknown, 
My questing spirit wanders not alone 
Where other feet have trod. 


Thou Comrade of my soul, 
So near, yet ever just beyond my sight, 
Reach back Thy hand to hold me in the night 
And bring me to the goal! 
(From the calendar of Calvary Baptist Church in Washington, D.C.) 
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Peace is the Victory, edited 
by Harrop A. FREEMAN, is a 
symposium by 18 American 
preachers, journalists, educators, 
lecturers, including John Haynes 
Holmes, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, E. Stan- 
ley Jones, A. J. Muste, all of 
them known to be pacifists. “The 
faith of the pacifist” says Dr. 
Holmes in setting forth the paci- 
fist position as a faith for our 
Times, “is slowly but surely vin- 
dicating itself.”” Although the 13 
chapters of this book written, 
compiled, and published before 
the end of hostilities in Europe, 
many of its predictions are al- 
ready being fulfilled. Its basic 
principles of an enduring peace, 
analyses of world cooperation, 
reconstruction, causes of war, and 
area applications of current peace 
proposals are astoundingly ac- 
curate. “All problems, economic, 
political, ethnic, ultimately are 
bound up in the choice between 
a spiritual system based on reason 
and love and a power system 
based on world domination and 
force.” The reader should apply 
that single sentence from the 
book’s section on “ Postwar II or 
Prewar III” to the charter adopted 
at San Francisco! Terrifying in 
its predictions of what was to 
come in Europe, now so ghastly 
in fulfillment, is the chapter by 
Hiram Motherwell on “The Anat- 
omy of Disaster.” Ominous is the 
choice before America, as dis- 
cussed by Dr. Fosdick, which is 
not between isolationism and non- 
isolationism, but between alterna- 
tive methods of international co- 
operation, which include balance 
of power, military alliance, world 
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community. America is compelled 
to choose one of the three! Every 
possible effort ought to be made to 
build the kind of world order in 
its various aspects that is pictured 
by these 13 leaders of public opin- 
ion. It is a safe guess that if 10 or 
15 years hence humanity is headed 
toward the third world war, some- 
where in the pages of this timely 
book will be found the reason why 
humanity once again lost its way. 
(Harper and Brothers, 253 pages, 
$1.50.) 
®@e 0 


Thinking Where Jesus 
Thought, by Hittyer H. 
StraTon, is marked by sound 
evangelical thinking and a deep 
reverence for Jesus Christ. Writ- 
ten in language that young people 
understand and appreciate, yet 
with scholarship that commands 
the attention and respect of New 
Testament scholars the volume 
will be read in living rooms and 
class rooms. It will find a promi- 
nent place on both the professor’s 
and the layman’s desk. It studies 





Tobe published January 16 


JUSTICE and the 
SOCIAL ORDER 


by Emil Brunner 


High anticipation awaits 


the publication of this 
book on a matter of great 
urgency by a titan among 
Continental theologians. 


At your bookseller + $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








Jesus’ thoughts about people, 
faith, His attitude toward evil 
and sin, His way of life, about 
Himself, His redemptive work; 
closing with two profound and 


‘provocative chapters on “New 


Insights of Modern Theology.” 
Dr. Straton quotes religious au- 
thorities, regardless of their brand 
of theology, when they have 
thought where Jesus thought. 
There is a Christlike charity 
about the book that reflects His 
spirit even more forcefully and 
convincingly than his erudite 
thinking. (Bethany Press; 254 
pages; $2.00.) 
®e °@ 

Bringing Our World To- 
gether, by Danret J. FLEmina, 
a Religious Book Club selection, 
is a study in world community. 
The thesis of the volume is that 
“the vital forces of the universe 
are working toward a world-wide 
human brotherhood under God.” 
The writer calls upon history, 
government, psychology, ethics, 
science and religion to show that 
life points toward the goal of 
achieving human solidarity, and 
the essential unity of mankind. 
The development has often been 
slow and hampered by reverse, 
but the vision has never perished. 
In recent years it has gained 
strength. The greatest contribut- 
ing agency toward this universal 
society is Christianity, that rises 
above racial and national barriers; 
which can reach its true heights 
in an Ecumenical Church. The 
writer not only tells how to attain; 
he gives convincing arguments to 
meet anticipated objections. There 
is a contagious spirit of optimism 
and inspiration in the book that 
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leaves the reader saying, “It can 

and shall be done.” (Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons; 155 pages; $2.00.) 
eee 

The Larger Evangelism, by 
Joun R. Mort, presents in book 
form and in five chapters the 
Sam P. Jones lectures delivered 
last year by the man who for 
more than 50 years has been the 
incarnation and personification of 
world evangelism. He is rightly 
concerned over today’s indiffer- 
ence in the churches to “the spa- 
cious conceptions and vast pro- 
posals of Christ” who commanded 
his disciples to “go into all the 
world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” The chapter 
titles indicate the scope of his 
thesis, ‘““‘The Summons to a 
Larger Evangelism,” “The Rising 
Spiritual Tide,” “Individual Work 
for Individuals,” “Is the Watch- 
word of the Student Volunteer 
Movement Valid?” “The Greatest 
Evangelist of the Last Century.” 
He gives that distinction to 
Dwight L. Moody, one of a great 
quartette, the other three being 
Sam Jones, Henry Drummong, 
and Toyohiko Kagawa. “Let us 
not forget” says Dr. Mott in 
conclusion, “‘that world evangeli- 
zation is God’s enterprise and 
Christ is its leader.” (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 103 pages, $1.00.) 

ORE ORE ©) 

They Found The Church 
There, by Henry P. Van Dusen, 
relates how members of the armed 
forces discovered the Christian 
Church or members of it in New 
Guinea, the Solomons, Micro- 
nesia, and elsewhere where they 
fought. The author amassed the 
material over a period of months, 
from stories told and letters re- 
ceived from missionary societies, 
missionaries, soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. Pilots who crashed in 
former cannibal jungles were 
“feasted and not feasted upon 
because of missions.” An Ameri- 











*“*It has the 
warmth and ardor o, 
a Christian - 
ist. At the same time, 
it is at home in the 
scholar’s world. . . . 
A popular exposition 
of the mind and spirit 
of Jesus.” 


At Your Bookstore or... 


want to keep close at hand. Dr. 
Straton has used such vital subjects 
as war, peace, culture, sin and 
wealth for his themes. The book 
meets a deep-felt need in our re- 
ligious life. $2.00 


PROFITABLE READING! 


, Thinking Where 


Jesus Thought 


by HILLYER H. STRATON 


A Group of sermons to be enjoyed 
and studied by ministers and laymen 


practical material you will 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
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can officer was so impressed with 
the active and practical work that 
missionaries had done among the 
natives that he wrote of a people, 
that “ were-head-hunters not long 
ago,” that they are now “an in- 
dustrious, honest group, on the 
whole, who may have to come 
over and evangelize our civilized 
western world.” This interesting, 
timely, and stimulating volume 
should answer once and for all, 
“Are foreign missions worth 
while?” (Scribners; 148 pages; 
$1.75.) 





WE OFFER a service designed to 


aid all publications. We 
offer feature articles; editorials; epi- 
grams; sermons and filler. What does 
your publication need? Bemis Service 
Bureau, Box 67, Morris, Conn. 











WANTED By a Baptist Church in 
mee Connecticut a director of 


education. In applying give information 
regarding age, education, experience. 
Address: DIRECTOR, Missions Magazine, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 








A Book of Comfort, compiled 
by Eric Parker, as its name im- 
plies, is a choice collection of 
poems and quotations from many 
sources, dealing with topics and 
themes of perennial heart interest 
such as Friends, Children, Hus- 
band and Wife, Sudden Death, 
Two Worlds, Doubt, Prayer, 
Rain and Sun, that will bring 
comfort, solace, inspiration, en- 
couragement, faith and hope to 
all who read. For devotional read- 
ing this book is well nigh perfect. 
As a gift it is ideal. (Harper 
and Brothers; 320 pages, $1.50.) 


Christianity Where You Live, 
by Kenneta UNDERWOOD, is an 
eye-witness report “‘on Protestant 
church work in camp and war in- 
dustry communities, factories and 
labor unions, and wherever the 
going is tough in America.” The 
writer traveled extensively to 
gather his information, and has 
prepared his material well. (Friend- 
ship; 182 pages; $1.00.) 
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A ruined residential section of Berlin that can be 
duplicated in scores of German towns and cities 


Destruction and Survival of Baptists in Berlin 


A Baptist chaplain in the U. S. Army of Occupation in 
Germany writes of his impressions and observations 


By CHAPLAIN B. P. BIDDLE 
(Formerly assistant pastor of the Riverside Baptist Church in San Antonio, Tez.) 


ERLIN is divided into four sec- 
tors, controlled by the Amer- 
icans, the British, the Russians, 
and the French. On my way up 
here and since being here, I have 
seen more of the Russians than the 
others. All I can say about the Rus- 
sians is that the Germans in our 
sector are certainly happy that we 
came instead of the Russians. 

The destruction here is terrific. 
The heart of the city, including the 
numerous governmental buildings, 
were hit the hardest. We are glad 
that we are in a sector not hit so 
hard where we have good homes in 
which to live, with electric lights, 
and other conveniences. 

I have been able to find out 
quite a lot about the churches in 
Berlin. Today, I had services for 
our men in St. John’s Lutheran 
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Church, a few blocks from where 
most of our men are. I don’t think 
that we have ever had a better 
service anywhere. The beautiful 
church and wonderful organ were 
a big help. 

You are interested in what I 
have found out about the Baptists 
in Berlin. Out of the 18 Baptist 
churches only two are undamaged. 
Nevertheless, 14 Baptist congrega- 
tions meet regularly every Sunday 
in some sort of a building. The Bap- 
tist nurses’ home is undamaged 
and they have a very good piece of 
property. The director is a Swiss, 
but a German citizen, and his wife 
is president of the woman’s work 
in Germany. I had two visits with 
the director and his wife, where I 
met Dr. Schneider, one of the Ber- 
lin pastors who speaks English. 
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My most interesting experience 
took place when I baptized one of 
our lieutenants in the baptistry of 
the Charlottenburg Baptist church 
of Berlin. I found this church had a 
good baptistry, although the roof 
and ceiling of the church had been 
badly damaged by artillery shells. 
I baptized him in the presence of 
over 100 members of this German 
Baptist church. The German choir 
sang beautifully. The German pas- 
tor read the Scriptures in German 
when I concluded the Scripture in 
English. A deacon interpreted all 
that I said in German. Prior to the 
baptism, I tried to give the people 
some vital doctrines and beliefs. 
After the baptism, the lieutenant 
and I observed the Lord’s Supper 
with the church in a most impres- 
sive manner, the pastor very 
thoughtfully having arranged the 
service for our benefit. 

(Condensed from The Baptist Standard of Texas) 


New Foreign Missionaries 


At the November meeting of 
the Foreign Mission Board seven 
new missionaries were appointed: 
Rev. and Mrs, Eugene A. Bjork of 
Buhl, Idaho, Rev. and Mrs. Ralph 
L. George of Vallejo, Cal., Rev. 
and Mrs. Warren C. Vining of 
Wheaton, Iil., and Miss Meroe F. 
Morse of Waterville, Maine. The 
first four were appointed to the 
Philippine Islands for general evan- 
gelistic ministry, to continue the 
work of Rev. and Mrs. Erle F. 
Rounds, who were executed by the 
Japanese (See Missions, Septem- 
ber, 1945, pages 383-384). Mr. 
Bjork is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Washington and Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School and has 
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served the First Baptist Church of 
Buhl, Idaho, as pastor since 1942. 
He is a nephew of the late Dr. 
Elam J. Anderson, former mission- 
ary to China, president of Linfield 
College and of the University of 
Redlands, and member of the 
foreign mission board. Mrs. Bjork 
is a native of Mason City, Iowa, 
and attended both the University 
of California and Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School. Mr. George is a 
native of the state of Washington, 
was graduated from the Phoenix 
Junior College, the University of 
Redlands and the Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School. Mrs. George comes 
from Oklahoma and is a graduate 
of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School. 

Rev. and Mrs. Warren C. Vining 
are assigned to Assam and are 
being sent to restaff the work 





among the hill tribes who suffered 
so seriously during the war in their 
loss of churches, schools and homes. 
Mr. Vining is a graduate of Whea- 
ton College and Central Baptist 
Theological Seminary and has 
served in Home Mission work 
under the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. Mrs. Vining, born in 
India of missionary parents, also 
attended Wheaton College and 
Central Theological Seminary. 

Miss Meroe F. Morse is a mem- 
ber of the First Baptist Church of 
Waterville, Maine. She received 
her educational preparation at 
Colby College and Simmons Col- 
lege and has been for some time as- 
sisting in the treasury department 
of the A.B.F.M.S. Miss Morse is 
assigned to women’s work and 
work with the mission treasurer in 
Belgian Congo. 


eee 


Evangelistic Harvests in Belgian Congo 7 


Rejoicing by the accepted candidates and sorrow by those 
who had to wait until their lives showed more conclusive 
evidence of spiritual and moral regeneration marked the 
baptism of more than 500 converts in the Sona Bata field 


By VENDLA ANDERSON 


HAD 906 baptisms on our 
field during last dry season. 
It was very impressive to see so 
many follow our Lord in baptism. 
When Dr. P. A. MacDiarmid went 
home we had no one here for evan- 
gelistic work. Although our duties 
take us chiefly to school or hospital, 
we are all very much interested in 
itinerating. So each of us, Dr. G. W. 
Tuttle, Miss Satterberg, and my- 
self (we were the only ones left 
here, the most of dry season) took 
his share of matondo (district) 
meetings. Then Rev. M. S. Eng- 
wall came up from Banza Manteke 
for three meetings. 

I shall never forget two of these 
meetings. At one, 245 were bap- 
tized, at the other 248. More than 
twice that number wished to be 
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baptized, but they were turned 
away until a later date, when they 
would be more ready to join 
church. What a rejoicing among 
the candidates accepted! And what 





a disappointment for those who 
had to wait! Some of the women 
sobbed! They did so long to take 
this step. Some were refused be- 
cause they did not know enough 
about the Word of God; others had 
not demonstrated that they under- 
stood the meaning of stewardship; 
still others were not showing by 
their lives that they were sincere 
Christians. 

The pastors lined up the candi- 
dates according to churches. We 
have about 40 churches in our Sona 
Bata district and at these meetings, 
there were four or five churches 
represented. All candidates had 
already been examined, but oppor- 
tunity was given again for further 
questioning or rejection of candi- 
dates, if someone in the congrega- 
tion knew that a candidate was not 
living a true Christian life. We next 
marched down to the water in the 
valley where three pastors baptized 
the candidates. It took a long 
time to baptize almost 250 persons, 
but this was a joyous task for 
our Christian leaders. Their faces 
glowed when they spoke of the 
large number of men, women and 
children baptized. May God bless 
the pastors in their work and bless 
these new members of His church 
that they may continue to live for 
Him and carry the gospel story to 
others around them. 





An impressive baptismal service in Belgian Congo. 
Note the line of waiting candidates and the huge 
throng of church members on the river bank 
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The Wartime Freighter 
With Its Fellowship Cargo 


An unusual opportunity for fellowship between missionaries 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society and those 
sailing under fundamentalist appointment is made available 
during 28 days at sea on a freighter from Boston to India 


it WAS the usual crowded week 
of early fall in a Baptist pas- 
tor’s busy schedule, but what a 
chance for the first time to see 12 
missionaries and 9 children sail 
for Calcutta from Boston harbor, 
whence the Adoniram Judson and 
Ann Hasseltine had sailed a cen- 
tury and a third earlier! They 
represented Northern Baptists and 
the Foreign Mission Society their 
ancestors had founded in response 


to Judson’s appeal. The party com- 
prised Rev. and Mrs. Leonard B. 
Allen, and their children, Kathleen, 


Winifred, and David; Mr. John 
Anderson; Frederick and Jane 
Downs (children of Dr. and Mrs. 
E. Sheldon Downs); Rev. and Mrs. 
Edwin Erickson, and their chil- 
dren, Adelia, Edwin, Jr., and Roger; 
Miss Phyllis C. Hamilton; Miss 
Anne J. Hansen; Mrs. Frank P. 
Manley, and Frank, Jr.; Miss Dor- 
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By L. EARL JACKSON 


othy E. Rich; Miss Marian E. 
Shivers; Miss Evelyn Solomon; and 
Miss Alice F. Thayer. Several mis- 
sionaries representing the Conserv- 
ative Society were also aboard for 
India, thus permitting a fortunate 
opportunity for fraternization dur- 
ing the long voyage. 


Soon after breakfast we drove to 
the dock where the SS. Marine 
Panther was awaiting her passen- 
gers. She was a big, 15,000-ton 
freighter, converted for troop trans- 
port. She had just returned from 
Europe with 3500 servicemen. Al- 
though the war had ended, guns of 
modest caliber were still mounted 
fore and aft. While sturdy and 
modern, she had few of the con- 
veniences associated with passen- 
ger liners. When the 80 passengers, 
mostly Protestant missionaries and 
their children, finally got their 
room assignments, women in the 





hospital section, and men in the 
transport officers’ quarters, they 
discovered not only no portholes, 
but no chairs or tables! On deck one 
might sit on the concrete edge of 
the hatches, or on a pillow under 
the big, over-hanging life-boats. 
But what would the children, from 
5 to 15 years, do to occupy them- 
selves for the 28-day non-stop trip, 
after the first few days of explora- 
tion and novelty had passed? There 
would, of course, be certain hours 
for school studies, to catch up with 
their grades but recreation would 
be imperative. 













Generator repairs compelled a 
delay in the ship’s departure, so 
that there was time for shopping 
for last-minute items, collecting 
games for the children, and getting 
ten folding chairs! The trustees’ 
chairman of our Winter Hill Bap- 
tist Church agreed that the church 
would gladly donate them. No 
chairs were ever so warmly wel- 
comed! 

Some of the missionaries had 
never before visited Boston, and 
might not again for a long time. A 
telephone call to a church-member 
florist produced his roomy beach- 
wagon. Mrs. Jackson drove the 
family Plymouth, and I the beach- 
wagon, enabling the five Ericksons, 
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Edwin Erickson in a happy mood 
over his return to India 


their charges, the Downs children, 
and the three new missionaries, to 
see some of Boston’s “sights,” in- 
cluding the Harvard Museum's 
amazing glass flowers, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor’s “Mappa- 
rium,” a stained-glass globe of the 
planet, 30 feet in diameter, lunch- 
eon out of doors at a coffee shop 
near Copley Square; and Trinity 
Church, with its famous St. Gau- 
dens statue of Phillips Brooks. 
Arriving at the pier, we learned 
that the ship would again be de- 
layed until the next morning! The 
staterooms were now in order so 


that all missionaries could spend - 


the night aboard ship. The weather 
was ideal, the full moon glorified 
the harbor as evening fell, and 
dinner in the comfortable officers’ 
dining room proved most adequate. 
Flowers received by various mis- 
sionaries added their touch of color 
to the dining tables. 

The next morning we reached 
the dock, took last-minute orders 
(overalls for the boys, while on 
ship, etc.), and later returned, as 
the hour of ten approached. Then 


after farewells and “God bless 
you!” from full hearts, snapshots, 
messages and final letters to mail, 
and the “All ashore going ashore” 
from the public address system, the 
ship moved into the channel, and 
the 12,000-mile journey began. 
But there was to be a final sur- 
prise! Some years ago, while on 
a vacation visit by the sea, we 
learned how our hosts often sig- 
nalled to their friends on departing 
ships by waving towels in identical 
patterns, back and forth, in circles, 
up and down, criss-cross—until lost 
from sight. We told our missionary 
friends we would do the same. So 
we began waving our towels. Then, 
as the ship was but 100 feet from 
the pier, Mr. Erickson appeared at 
the rail with a bed-sheet—one we 
had just bought for his use in 
India! As the ship headed outward 
the sheet appeared at the bow, 
where we could see it silhouetted 
against the sky; then, amidship, 
where we followed it with opera 
glasses down the channel, until it 
faded in the light harbor mists. 
“They’re off”! “Envoys of an 
eternal Kingdom.” As we returned 
home, we felt anew the glory of 
their adventure with Christ, and 
our high privilege in assisting the 
labors of such choice spirits. We 
could not, if we would, escape the 


bright compulsion of their witness. 
We will uphold their hands, and 
extend their ministry. 

On the highest point above the 
ship’s prow, I found two Quaker 
youths, bound for Chungking, for 
the American Friends’ Ambulance 
Service. They were playing a lovely 
duet on their quaint flute-like re- 
corders, their music propped against 
the inner rim of the forward gun- 
turret! The Christian world mission 
will yet, under God, bring the day 
when “swords shall be turned into 
plowshares, and spears into prun- 
ing-hooks,” and guns into trumpets 
of the dawn. 


Tt b + 


THAT RELIGIOUS FREEDOM is now 
established in Rumania and that 
Rumanian Baptists are now a 
legally recognized religious com- 
munity is evidenced by their hold- 
ing their first national convention. 
They met in Arad and during their 
proceedings they sent the following 
cablegram to President J. H. Rush- 
brooke of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance at its London office: Baptist 
Congress thanks you for greetings 
and assures you of their brotherly 
love. Please transmit our greetings to 
all our brethren everywhere. (Signed) 
President Joan Socaciu Secretary 
Marin Dumitrascu. 





The missionary party just before the ship sailed 











ERIOUS tension is developing between Roman 

Catholics and Protestants in the United States. 
This is regrettable, inexcusable, sinful. 

Religious leaders of all faiths should do all in their 
power to eliminate the causes that contribute to 
tension. Intolerance has no place in a nation whose 
sons have died to free mankind from intolerant 
totalitarianism. America must be spared the sorry 
spectacle of religious conflict. To waste energy in 
religious strife in such an hour is to betray Our Lord. 

Roman Catholic and Protestant alike must dis- 
cover and remove the causes that make for un- 
brotherly division. In the spirit of Christian charity, 
and free from denominational pride, they must after 
true repentance work together to establish those 
practices that unite human beings in lasting fellow- 
ship. Roman Catholics and Protestants worship the 
same God, adore the same Christ, and are inspired by 
the same Holy Spirit. Both know that religion is 
loving God and brother. Both believe that sin is the 
violation of the will of God and that forgiveness is 
found in His mercy. Both believe in Jesus Christ as 
Saviour, and together they hold fast to the sustaining 
faith in immortality. There is much more they hold 
in common. In such an hour Christians should center 
upon identities rather than accentuate diversities. 

The world desperately needs a new unifying con- 
cept. Class, race, and nation, are concepts too small 
to unite men for social emancipation. The Christian 
conception of brotherhood is such a concept, and the 
good-will that flows from Christian love gives the 
concept life. How can a divided church expect a 
world to respond to its plea for a united humanity? 
The world will answer, “Physician, heal thyself.” 

Understanding awaits plain speech. Such speech 
must be respectful, friendly, and reveal Christian 
love; but it must be frank and deal with real issues. 
Protestants are gravely concerned over what they 
believe to be an attempt upon the part of the Roman 
Catholic Church to exercise political domination 
here, similar to the control exercised in many nations. 
Protestants will fight to preserve religious liberty, 
not only for Protestants, but for Roman Catholics 
and Jews, and other faiths. Protestants will labor to 
see that no Roman Catholic suffers disability of any 
kind because of his faith. Where Protestants have 
failed to do this, and thereby have not lived up to 
their cherished principle of religious liberty, we ask 
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Protestant and Roman Catholic Tension 


By BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM 
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The serious tension between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism in the United States as ana- 
lyzed in an address by the President of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
on Reformation Sunday in St. Louis, Missouri 





for forgiveness. In the plain speech that is essential, 
the Protestant speaks to himself as well as to his 
Roman Catholic brother. The Protestant pledges 
himself to accept, and in humility calls upon his 
Roman Catholic fellow Christian to practice a very 
simple principle to govern in matters of religious 
liberty and religious association. The principle comes 
from the highest authority, and is “Do unto others 
as ye would be done by.” 

Protestants have been subjected to serious mis- 
representation in the Roman Catholic press. When 
Protestants have protested against intolerance upon 
the part of the Roman Catholic Church, their protests 
have been called intolerance. 

It is not intolerance to protest against Roman 
Catholic activities that seek through boycott to 
threaten newspapers and therefore to control them 
in Roman Catholic interest. This is to endanger a 
free press and to destroy civil liberty. 

It is not intolerance to protest against actions of 
certain Roman Catholic leaders to deny Protestant 
ministers access to the radio by threatening station 
owners with the loss of consumer support of products 
advertised. 

It is not intolerance to insist upon the separation of 
church and state, and therefore to object to the use 
of public finds for private and sectarian education. 

It is not intolerance to refuse to accept dictates that 
would deny Protestant churches the right to engage 
in missionary work in other lands, at the very 
moment the Roman Catholic church affirms its right to 
carry on missionary work in all lands. 

It is not intolerance to protest against Roman 
Catholic support for the fascist regime of Franco 
Spain, when our sons died to destroy fascism every- 
where and to preserve democracy for mankind. 

It is not intolerance to point out that Protestantism 
will oppose the clericalism that has cursed other 
lands whenever such clericalism manifests itself in 
this land. Clericalism is “the pursuit of power, 
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especially political power, by a religious hierarchy, 
carried on by secular methods, and for purposes of 
social domination.” 

It is not intolerance to insist that a church must be 
a church, that it cannot be both church and state. 
Protestants, therefore, oppose the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. This is no 
lack of respect for the distinguished, devoted, brilliant 
and brotherly Christian who is the present Pope. It 
is to state that there is no reason that justifies an 
ambassador from the Vatican at Washington, that 
would not justify Mohammedans, Buddhists, Hindus 
and Protestant communions in establishing token 
states and appointing similar ambassadors to repre- 
sent them. 

It is not intolerance when Protestants repudiate 
Roman Catholic theories of church and state which 
lead logically to a subservient state dominated by an 





It is not intolerance to point out the fundamental 
contradiction that lies in the Roman Catholic posi- 
tion on religious liberty, that in effect means a 
demand for religious liberty where the Roman Cath- 
olic is in the minority, but denies.it in practice where 
the Roman Catholic is in the majority. 

The very statement of these concerns is apt to 
evoke bitter response. I trust this may not be so. It 
is made in the friendliest of spirit and with but a 
single purpose, namely to make it clear to Roman 
Catholic leaders that Protestants in this nation are 
gravely concerned with certain practices that we 
believe are leading to religious strife. 

How much better to state our views in Christian 
love, listen to counter statements, and together seek 
to create so much of the spirit of Our Lord that we 
may remove the causes of dissension, demonstrate 
the meaning of Christian unity, and lead mankind to 


absolute church. 


a better day. 
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For Juvenile Protection 
Two field directors appointed by the Committee on Juvenile Protection 


Two FIELD brREcTORS have 
been appointed by the recently 
organized Committee on Juvenile 
Protection to undertake an im- 
portant pioneer work about which 
every Baptist should be vitally 
concerned. (See “Today’s Delin- 
quents Were Yesterday’s Babies”’ by 
Pearl Rosser, in Missions, Septem- 
ber, 1945, pages 369-372.) 

Miss Ruth G. Maguire comes to 
her new work from the Christian 
Friendliness Department of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 








George P. Jerome 
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Mission Society. From 1930 to 1938 
she served as the missionary for At- 
lantic District, including Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Washington, D. C. During the past 
seven years Miss Maguire has done 
an outstanding work as Christian 
Friendliness missionary for South- 
ern New York Association, and in 
1943 Long Island Association was 
added to her territory. She is a 
graduate of the Baptist Institute in 
Philadelphia, and has studied at 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Temple University, and 
Columbia University. She will be 
Field Director of Home Counseling 
and will work with Baptist Churches 
in an effort to develop Christian 
home life and to dispel juvenile 
delinquency. 

Rev. George P. Jerome becomes 
Field Director of Juvenile Recla- 
mation. He is a graduate of Colgate 
University and Union Theological 
Seminary. Following his ordination 
in the First Baptist Church of Cort- 
land, N. Y., he went to Willow 
Run, Michigan, as the representa- 


tive of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. He gave a portion 
of his time to the Michigan Child 
Guidance Institute. When the huge 
bomber plant closed down, Mr. 
Jerome accepted work with the 


‘Committee on Juvenile Protection. 


He will help pastors of city 
churches as they seek to carry 
the Christian message into areas of 
much delinquency and to further a 
spirit of cooperation between Bap- 
tist agencies working with delin- 
quent children and pastors. 





Ruth G. Maguire 








i, atest BAPTISTS support missions in 
Burma, Assam, South India, Bengal-Orissa, South 
China, East China, West China, Japan, the Philippine 
Islands, and Belgian Congo, and they cooperate with 
Baptist groups all over Europe. 

The first returning units of the missionary staff 
which during the war had to be temporarily with- 
drawn from Burma, China, and the Philippine Is- 
lands, are already on their way. Missionaries from 
Japan are looking forward to their return in the near 
future. 

Nine new missionaries for service in the Belgian 
Congo, Assam and South India sailed during the past 
year. More than 40 others “in waiting” are ready to 
sail as soon as sailing conditions permit. Many 
missionaries from occupied fields are still serving 
temporarily in other lands. 

In the meantime abundant evidence comes that 
native Christians are continuing to proclaim the 
gospel and to carry on the work of the churches. 
Rev. Gustaf A. Sword writes from suffering Burma, 
“We have built better than we knew. The people 
have not only remained faithful but have carried 
the banner further afield and have gained numbers of 
new converts.” In Assam, gifts from Assamese Chris- 
tians and the World Emergency Forward Fund 
brought relief to thousands of homeless, starving 
and disease stricken people. Truck loads and plane 
loads of clothing were distributed by our missionaries. 
On the Ongole field in South India, baptisms totalled 
558 in a year. Many churches are accepting responsi- 
bility for the evangelization of their people. New 
opportunities are appearing among the thousands 
who are drawn to the newly industrialized Bengal- 
Orissa field. 

On the East and South China fields, Chinese leaders 
are directing the work of the churches. Church at- 
tendance is over 500 in Shaoshing. Christians meet 
in the homes of members in Hangchow. Chinese 
Christian staffs carry on in the hospitals in Ningpo 
and Shaoshing. The stronger churches help the 
weaker. Everywhere is sacrificial giving. In West 
China registration at the University of Shanghai 
School of Commerce in Chungking is so large that 
only 10% of applicants can be accepted. 

Church membership and church attendance in 
Japan may have declined because of fear of being 
associated with a “foreign religion,” or because of 
required Sunday work, and government-forced church 
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Facing the New Year in Foreign Missions 


By JESSE R. WILSON 









A forecast of what may be expected, based on 
facts and recent news reports from the fields 





consolidation; missionaries nevertheless are confi- 
dent that worship continues in Christian homes and 
in churches that escaped bombing damage. Faith is 
coming into richer fruitage under the severe testing 
of the war. 

Of the Philippine missionaries only Dr. R. Fred 
Chambers remained in the Islands. He is making a 
complete survey of the property and work before his 
return. In spite of the complete destruction of the 
Iloilo hospital, the Central Philippine College, and 
practically all our church buildings, Filipinos, Chris- 
tians and pastors have remained faithful to the wit- 
ness and look forward with confident hope. 

In Belgian Congo the literacy program is bearing 
fruit in the large attendance and contribution of 
village women to World Day of Prayer services. In 
the Sona Bata district, 482 people were baptized. 
Here a new pastor was consecrated and 14 pastors 
already in service were reconsecrated. 

Dr. Edwin A. Bell, representative in Europe, has 
spent recent months in France, Holland, Belgium 
and Germany. In spite of war hardships Baptist 
churches have maintained their ministry. Spiritual 
life has improved. In France alone six young men are 
preparing for the ministry. 

During the year 451 cases of White Cross supplies 
were shipped to Africa, Assam, South India and 
Bengal-Orissa. Everywhere missionaries are waiting 
the day when larger quantities may be shipped. 

New literature available includes Envoys of an 
Eternal Kingdom, a small folder that tells of the 
personal needs on our Mission fields; Beyond the 
War's Horizons, the story of post-war planning, and 
Above the War’s Desolation, which gives a fuller state- 
ment of plans, purposes and projects for the years 
just ahead. ; 

Northern Baptists in this new year must do far 
more than they have ever done before. God is giving 
‘a new chance. People everywhere have learned what 
it means to pour out life and treasure in a war 
program. The same sacrificial self-giving must now 
characterize doing the work of Christ in the world. 
If Christ’s commission is taken seriously the Kingdom 
of God will come with power. 
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New Year Urgency 
A New Year Meditation on the Mission of Baptists 


By Reupen E. NELSON 


B san Holiday Season will have a note of high tension running through 
its pageantry and celebration. That note is urgency. . 

That note is sounded not alone by churchmen, but by statesmen and 
editors, many of them previously silent on spiritual issues. Mr. Winston 
Churchill reminds us that we cannot put off to another generation the 
solution of the problems of our civilization. The solution must be found 
in the next few weeks or months. 

The editor of an outstanding literary journal writes, “The calendar 
is hopelessly out of date. A thousand years of the world’s history were 
compressed in that brief fraction of a second during which Hiroshima 
was levelled.” 

This sense of urgency is new to the world; a Christian church that is 
alive finds herself at home in it. “‘ While it is yet day,” has been the urge 
of many valiant souls awake to the horror of a civilization without God. 

As Baptists facing a year of Northern Baptist Crusade, we need to let 
that sense of urgency become a balanced, controlling motive to give new 
perspective to our stewardship, fire to our enthusiasm, passion to our 
soul-winning, and undying vision to our world task. 


ROROR IRONIC 
The Christian Life Crusade Begins 
By EVAN J. SHEARMAN 


ITH the Heralding Service 
for the Christian Life Cru- 
sade in hundreds of our churches at 
the beginning of the year, the 


Crusade will get its start sounding 
the right note. A youth lifts the 
Christian flag before us and in 
mighty chorus rises the Song of the 





Christian Life Crusade Leaders at a supper meeting in the Broadway Bap- 
, tist Church of Paterson, N. J. 
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We LOL @) are 


Crusade as we figuratively set out 
on our march. Then we are silent 
and pray that God may speak to us 
in this hour. We believe with the 


“Voice” of the Christian Life 
Crusade that “we stand at the 
threshold of a new day like the men 
of old who stood at the threshold 
of the promised land.” A feeling of 
profound concern that the church 
may meet the desires of her Master 
is woven through all the dramatic 
presentation, and a renewed pledge 
to personal discipleship prepares 
Northern Baptists to reinvigorate 
their “doing of the Word.” 

As the churches engage in their 
Institutes, led for the most part 
by lay members, while the pastors 
inspire the hearts of all to new 
aims, such goals will be projected 
as will set far forward the work of 
the churches for the cause of Christ. 
The Institutes should be held not 
as an end in themselves, but as the 
base from which the Crusade line 
of march proceeds to achieving, 
with all our heart and soul and 
strength, the high and holy aims 
of God. 

The new year finds the prepara- 
tory phase of the World Mission 
Crusade well on its way. The state 
and city organizations are rapidly 
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ABOVE: Christian Life Crusade 
Team in New York meeting. Seated, 
Rev. W. S. Wood, Mrs. Frank Wig- 
ginton, Rev. Shields Hardin. Stand- 
ing, Rev. Gene Bartlett, Rev. Vernon 
Olson, Sec. Ernest Witham, Sec. Evan 
]. Shearman. RIGHT: Front cover 
of 2nd issue of “The Crusader” 


taking shape, under the leadership 
of their respective chairmen, ex- 
ecutive committees, and directors. 
Each state and city organization is 
composed of a Committee of a 
Hundred, corresponding to the 
national Committee of a Thousand, 
of which Dr. C. Oscar Johnson is 
Chairman. 

With the perfecting of state and 
national organizations, local 
churches will complete plans for 
their part in the Crusade. This 
phase of preparation will see the 
development of campaign organ- 
izations in the associations, cities, 
towns, and individual churches, 
looking toward the time when ev- 
ery family and every member will 
have opportunity to share in rais- 
ing the $14,000,000 postwar fund 
for reconstruction, rehabilitation, 
relief, and advance. 

Book of Remembrance 
(See cover reproduction on page 45) 

The 1946 Book of Remembrance 
is off the press. It contains the 
latest information available about 
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our missionaries . . . their pres- 
ent location and their prospects for 
returning to the field. In connec- 
tion with each mission field, the 
book also includes statements de- 
scribing postwar plans. 

Copies of the 1946 Book of Re- 
membrance may be ordered, at 25¢ 
each, from the Baptist Literature 
Bureau, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y., or from any 
store of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. 

Send In Your 
Mailing List 

The second issue of The Crusader, 

a new newspaper about the World 
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Mission Crusade is devoted en- 
tirely to the Philippines. 

Every Northern Baptist family 
should be receiving copies of this 
attractive and interesting paper, 
which will be issued approximately 
every month. 

At the present time most of the 
distribution is being done by the 
churches, which have been receiv- 
ing copies in quantity to give out to 
their members. Eventually it is 


planned to send copies directly to 
the homes of all Northern Baptist 
families, and a mailing list is now 
being compiled. 

A number of our churches have 
already sent in the names and ad- 
dresses of members of their con- 
gregation. Churches that have not 
already done so, are invited to send 
such a list to the World Mission 
Crusade, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 





Guest Days in Kansas 
By MRS. J. M. SCHWITZGEBEL 


| ebay Guest Days were planned 
by the Woman’s State Board in 
cooperation with Association Presi- 
dents as part of the promotional 
work of the Kansas Baptist Wom- 
an’s Mission Society for 1945 and 
were held from February 14th to 
May Ist. It was the desire of all to 
have it become not only a source of 
information, but also a program 
which would challenge each woman 
to a greater allegiance to Christ and 
to His Church and therefore, to a 
vision of the world and its needs 
and our opportunity to serve. The 
attendance of the Guest Days was 
1,915 women and 65 pastors. 

The program was the same at 
each meeting and included con- 
ferences, program building, wor- 
ship period and missionary mes- 
sages. With the cooperation of the 
Field Activities Committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention the 
following Leaders were sent into 
Kansas and took part in the pro- 
grams: Miss Hazel Shank, Miss 
Ruth Finwall and Miss Mary Beth 
Fulton, New York City; Miss Mar- 
ion J. Tait, Assam; Miss Rhoda E. 
Lundsten, Bethel Neighborhood 
Center, Kansas City and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Chandler, Illinois. 
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Each of the 16 Associations were 
asked to have two or more Guest 
Days. The Association President in 
cooperation with the Local Presi- 
dents chose the meeting places and 
arranged for the entertainment and 
transportation of the teams within 
their Association. Each team in- 
cluded a State Officer, Association 
President and either a National 
Speaker or one of our Kansas 
Speakers or Interpreters. An offer- 
ing taken at each Guest Day Meet- 
ing covered the ‘expenses of the 
women of the local church. 

A letter was sent to every Pastor 
in the State telling him of the plans 
and asking for his cooperation. 
Sixty-five pastors attended and 
brought women from their churches 
to the meetings. 

Publicity sufficient for local 
church use was sent to Associa- 
tional Presidents for distribution. 
In almost every case it was sent out 
with personal letters to local 
churches by the Associational Pres- 
ident. 

The Guest Day Program, the 
Noon Hour Quiz (which was 
planned to acquaint the women 
with the Denomination Leaders 
and Facts and Figures) and Regis- 


tration Blanks were sent in ad- 
vance to the President of the Mis- 
sion Society of the Host Church. 

Books, free literature, and Pen 
Sketches of the Kansas (Specials) 
Missionaries were taken by the 
team to be on display at each meet- 
ing and used for the Conference 
Period. 

Women of the local church were 
responsible for the closing worship 
service “Praying Hearts” and were 
asked to arrange a simple setting 
for the service. 

The results of the Guest Days 
can never really be known. New 
Woman’s Societies have been or- 
ganized, several women’s groups 
have been reorganized to include all 
the women of the church, new lead- 
ers were enlisted for State, Associa- 
tion and Local work and a new 
interest in the church and its mis- 
sionary outreach has been ex- 
pressed by many. 

It was an inspiration to the lead- 
ers who attended as it afforded 
them an opportunity to meet the 
women of the local churches. 

The Woman’s State Board has 
been deeply gratified because of the 
apparent success of the Guest Days 
and plans are in progress now to 
continue them in the Spring of 
1946. 


Guest Day Procram 


Theme: “Thy Peace” Through our 
Witness for Christ. John 17: 8 
Theme Hymn: *‘Jesus Calls Us” 
9:30 a.m. Registration 
10:00 a.m. Call to Worship 
Opportunities for Service—Associa- 
tion President 
10:15 a.m. Woman at Work in the 
Church—Conference led by State 
Officer 
12:15 p.m. Lunch and Quiz 
1:30 p.m. Theme Hymn 
Missionary Message—Guest Speaker 
Offering 
“Praying Hearts” by Helen Morse 
Wigginton led by Local President 
3:30-4:30 p.m. Counseling—Ac- 
quaintance with materials and 
tools 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Our Diamond Anniversary 


In commemoration of 75 years of service on the fields of 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


1871-1946 


HEN the Woman’s American 

Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety celebrated its 50th birthday 
25 years ago, these words were 
written, “Women, purified by sor- 
row shared with Christ, quickened 
in sympathy by the awful holocaust 
of war, inspired by a new realiza- 
tion of the hopeless sorrow of 
Christless women of the world, 
and strengthened to attempt a 
work of relief by the efforts and 
experience during the war, entered 
upon their great adventure.” As 
we look toward April 3, 1946, our 
Diamond Anniversary, we know 
that we again enter upon a great 
adventure, an era of greater re- 
sponsibilities and larger oppor- 
tunities than ever before. 

The diamond, known for its rare 
and enduring qualities, is a-signifi- 
cant symbol for this particular an- 
niversary. The great missionary 
enterprise, born in prayer and es- 
tablished on the Precious Stone of 
Christ, has grown into a vital, 
spiritual structure. Consecrated 
lives have built on this enduring 
foundation, stone by stone, a liv- 
ing church around the world—a 
church that war cannot destroy. 
As we face the future we know the 
work has only begun; the fields 
are still “white unto harvest.” 
Facets of the diamond catch the 
light to reflect the glory of the past 
but the rays fall on the future to 
reveal the task unfinished. “We, 
his servants, will arise and build.” 

In the seriousness of our day the 
celebration of this birthday calls 
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By BLANCHE M. HODGE 


for deepened spiritual life, renewed 
consecration and the development 
of greater inner resources. The 
flame upon the altar must be re- 
kindled in every heart and made to 
glow with His Spirit. 

The celebration begins January 
1, 1946, and continues through 
February and March with special 
observance of the actual date of 
organization of the Society, April 
8, 1871. The four objectives — 
PRAYER, RECRUITMENT, ENLIST- 
MENT, STEWARDSHIP—should lead 
us in high endeavor far beyond 
these months of special celebration. 
A pageant depicting the work of 
the Woman’s Home and Foreign 
Mission Societies is planned for 
presentation at the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention in Grand Rapids. 

On April 8rd woman’s: societies 


ee Yj 









ADVANCE 


“We will arise 
ond build.” 
Nek. 2:20. 


throughout the Convention are in- 
vited to observe the 75th birthday 
of the Woman’s Foreign Society. 
There is great value in a simul- 
taneous celebration on the exact 
day. If, however, your group must 
meet on another day in April we 
urge some observance of this sig- 
nificant occasion then. In January 
a specially prepared program will 
be ready for this meeting. It will be 
a simple worship service and dram- 
atization appropriate for a com- 
plete program or for use to supple- 
ment a previously planned meet- 
ing. Suggestions will be included 
for an anniversary tea, luncheon or 
regular meeting. Copies may be or- 
dered through the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

We remember that just five 
years ago our Three Score Years 
and Ten celebration was a splen- 
did success. We do not plan to 
duplicate the magnitude of that 
event, but mindful of the critical 
times in the history of Christian 
Missions, we set ourselves to 
strengthen our spiritual resources 
and to reach out in earnest cooper- 
ation toward the achievement of 
the $14,000,000 goal of the World 
Mission Crusade. 

As we approach April 3, 1946, 
we call all women of local societies 
to definite, earnest prayer. Impor- 
tant as they are, bricks, mortar 
and stone are not enough to build 
and rebuild, nor is our money 
enough. Every piece of work, of 
planning, of missionary effort must 
be undergirded with our love, our 
prayer, our spirit. The building 
materials must come alive. We 
must build with Lrvine stones! 

1. Stones ENLIVENED BY Ear- 
NEsT, DEFINITE PRAYER: Woman’s 
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Societies are asked to set aside a 
part of each meeting in January, 
February, March and April for 
special prayer. Mission needs will 
be listed each month in Missions 
magazine on the page, “Women 
Over the Seas.” 

2. Stones ENLIVENED BY NEw 
Recruits: Woman’s Societies may 
make an honor list of all mission- 
aries from their states, their asso- 
ciations, their local groups. Similar 
lists may include young people in 
training for missionary service. 
Make a list, prayerfully, of any 
young people who should consider 
the mission field for their life work. 
Remember, only the strongest 
physically, the finest spiritually, 
and the best trained should do this 
work. WE MUST RECRUIT 
NEW MISSIONARIES NOW! 

8. Stones ENLIVENED By EN- 
LISTMENT: All Woman’s Societies 
might do well to take inventory! 
There are unreached women in 
every church who might become 
actively engaged in women’s work. 
Enlist the young mothers, the shut- 
ins, the women who has been in 
war work, the business and profes- 
sional woman or the woman who 
has not been challenged by mis- 
sionary endeavor. During this 75th 
Anniversary make an earnest effort 
to enlist them all. 

4. Stones ENLIVENED BY SACRI- 
FictaL Grvine: We, the children 
of women who nobly began our 
great missionary work, stand at the 
cross roads. To go forward North- 
ern Baptists must have $14,000,000 
in addition to the yearly budgets. 
Of this amount more than one-third 
will be used for foreign missions. 
Even this sum, large as it may 
seem, will not meet all the needs 
and compelling opportunities. The 
war has laid waste, and increased 
need is present on every hand. 
Together with all Northern Bap- 
tists women are setting their minds 
and hearts toward giving, giving 
sacrificially, giving as never before. 





Every woman of every society will 
gladly take her full share of respon- 
sibility for reaching the goal. 

When that is accomplished, the 
diamond symbol of our 75 years 
will come ALIVE to reflect the glory 
of the past and the promise of the 
future: 

During January the call goes 
out to take time in women’s meet- 
ings and in private devotions and 
at family altars for these special 
needs on the fields. 

Souta Cuna, East Cuina and 
the Paiiprines: Thank God that 
Christians have “kept the faith” 
and have kept the work going 
through all these trying years— 
schools and hospitals remained open 
and church services were held. Miss 
Louise Campbell of South China 
says: “Our church services are so 
crowded that this week two rooms 
are being torn out to enlarge the 
auditorium and to provide a gal- 
lery.” Pray that an early return 
may be possible for our missionaries 
who had to evacuate these areas. 








South Inp1a: Reaching people 
of the villages in India with the 
gospel of Christ has been a tremen- 
dous task for the missionaries in 
recent years due to lack of gasoline, 
old cars beyond repair, and other 
travel difficulties occasioned by the 
war. In spite of all efforts, many of 
the villages have had to be omitted 
from itineraries and there remain 
still untouched the great multitude 
of Mohammedans and caste Hin- 
dus who are ready to hear the good 
news. At a time when missionary 
staff. in South India should be 
greatly increased, the door seems 
to be swinging open for another 
great ingathering. This is the time 
“but the laborers are few.” Pray 
earnestly that our churches at 
home will redouble their efforts to 
send reenforcements. 

Our Christ has said, “Jf ye ask 
ye shall receive.” We are intrusted 
with His work in a world of need. 
United in prayer we cannot fail. 
After 75 years of aspiration and 
achievement we must advance! 


Womanhood in India needs the gospel of Christ and 
is ready to welcome more women missionaries 
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The Missionary Training 
School in Its New Home 


By Rosert H. BEaveEN 


EARLY 700 Chicago Baptists 
crowded into the gymnasium 

of the Baptist Missionary Training 
School to share in the service for 
the dedication of its new buildings. 
Thestory of the Training School’s 
move is one of those “stranger than 
fiction” stories which point to the 
providence of God. In the spring of 
1944 it was decided to move the 
school from its old location in order 
to go forward into an era of wider 
usefulness. A special committee in- 
vestigated every available property 
in the Chicago area but none 
was satisfactory. Then one day an 
alumna had supper with a friend 
who said, “How I wish you might 
obtain the Bethany Home.” This 
was a residence hall for Christian 
girls working in Chicago. With this 
faint clue as a starter, the Board 
began conferences with Mr. William 


TIDINGS 





A. Peterson, who had originally 
built Bethany Manor. Eventually 
the Training School signed a con- 
tract for the purchase of the new 
buildings and took possession in 
June, 1945. 

During the summer the buildings 
were put into shape for school use, 
and 72 girls from 26 states are 
enrolled. The buildings, very lovely 
in structure and furnishings, are 
located in a beautiful section of 
Chicago, a few blocks from one of 
the finest parks and only 15 min- 
utes from the heart of Chicago. 

Because it was impossible to 
have a financial campaign before 
the World Mission Crusade was 
launched, no organized campaign 
will be put on until the Crusade is 
finished. The alumnae, however, 
are making plans to raise money 
for a chapel which they hope to 
build in the near future. Other close 
friends of the school are making 
contributions out of their own 
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President Robert H. Beaven about to 

introduce Dean Charles W. Gilkey 

{seated} for the dedication address. 

Seated also are Mrs. A. L. Dunlop 

{partially visible} and Mrs. Frank 
Frost 


interest. The school is putting on 
a director of public relations who 
will lay the foundations during 
these next two years for a campaign 
to offset the expense of the new 
buildings and to make possible a 
ten-year program of enlargement 
and advance. 


Indian Deacon 
Dedicates New Home 


Last summer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Willie Astor dedicated their new 
home in the Reno Indian Colony 
before a crowd of about 100 Indi- 
ans. The service of: dedication, led 
by the Rev. George W. Smart, 
began on the front porch and 
ended in the kitchen. The family 
and friends took part, promising 
to make the Bible the guidebook 
for the home, and acknowledging 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Master. 
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After the ceremony, the guests 
were served a fine outdoor dinner 
which included acorn biscuit and 
other Indian dishes. Numerous 
improvements may be seen at the 
Reno Colony. Several families have 
new, or recently finished homes. 
Mr. Smart is ready to hold services 
of dedication for new homes at any 
time. Before doing so, the family 
must agree to trust in the Lord 
Jesus, and honor Him in the home. 


Largest Enrolment Since 
1940 at Bacone College 


Bacone College has the largest 
enrolment since the National Guard 
was mobilized in October, 1940, 
and took 60 of the boys from the 
Campus. Dormitory space is very 
limited, even with added beds in 
many rooms. These students rep- 
resent 40 Indian tribes and 16 
states as widely separated as North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
and Nevada. Three Seminoles from 
Florida arrived by bus. 

The annual Faculty Retreat was 
held in a beautiful camp in the hills. 
A fine spirit of unity of purpose and 
cooperation binds together this 
group of Christian men and women. 
Each one feels that God has called 
him or her to a special task and 
each one is willing to work and 
pray unceasingly that the task may 





be successfully carried out for the 
Master. 

Rev. Frank Belvin comes to the 
faculty this year-as Director of 
Religious Education. He is a 
Choctaw Indian,.a graduate of 
Bacone, of Ottawa University, and 
of Eastern Theological Seminary. 
He has given four years of service 
on the Kiowa-Apache Indian mis- 
sion field in western Oklahoma. His 
wife, who-is an excellent ‘pianist 
and a consecrated Christian, is the 
piano teacher for the college. 

Without your help these boys 
and girls could not be at Bacone, 
for many are able to pay very little, 
and a goodly number can pay 
nothing. It is through your gifts of 
money and White Cross, your 
interest and your prayers that the 
school is able to serve these Indian 
young people. Your gifts also make 
possible the complete support of 
some 60 children in the Murrow 
Homes.—Alice C. Brown. 


A Young People’s Project 
On the Mexican Border 


By Mrs. C. V. OverRMAN 


OGALES, Arizona, has a pop- 
ulation of 5,000 of whom 
4,000 are Mexicans. Nogales, Mex- 
ico, on the other side of the wire 
fence has a population of 22,000. 





Missionary George Smart dedicating a new Indian home in Nevada 
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Baptist mission live mostly on 
the Mexican side of the border. 
This year we wanted to reach 
more of the Mexican population 
of Nogales, Arizona. One lone 
missionary could not do it all. 
So it was necessary to call for 
out-of-town help. Three conse- 
crated girls from the Tucson 
church, 67 miles away came to 
live with the missionary to help 
in a Vacation School which lasted 
five weeks. Friends had been gen- 
erous with gifts so each of the 
girls and Amos Garcia, a minis- 
terial student who lived in the 
kitchen of our little rented mis- 
sion in Mexico, was paid $25 
for the summer’s work. We kept 
a record of food expenditures and 
each paid an equal share. Each 
girl hoped to have enough left 
to pay her board at the Baptist 
Summer Assembly as a reward 
for her summer’s work. It worked 
out just about that way. 

We made every effort to appeal 
to the Mexican children who 
had never been inside a Protes- 
tant church. We printed and dis- 
tributed 750 handbills announc- 
ing that plaque painting, typing, 
piano lessons, reed work and 
other handcraft would be of- 
fered. The Roman Catholic priest 
saw the announcements in the 
papers and the handbills and 
publicly warned that no Catholic 
child should attend. Many moth- 
ers who had expressed a desire 
to send their children, dared not 
go counter to the orders of the 
priest. Other families began to 
send their children and soon 
stopped. Only three families con- 
tinued to the close of the school. 
They were very appreciative of 
what they received. 

Amos Garcia had 20 boys of 
all ages at morning and afternoon 
sessions. Carmen Llanez and 
Ruth Cacares helped at the morn- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The constituency of our little 
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Altar Flames in 
California 


In 1920, all of the Woman’s 
work in the First Baptist Church, 
Santa Ana, Cal., was consolidated 
into the Woman’s Society, ex- 
plained Mrs. L. C. Fairbanks, en- 
closing a copy of the Society’s An- 
niversary year book, attractively 
printed in silver and red. 

Again this woman’s group in 
Southern California has proved 
adept at adapting a national theme 
to its needs, for the programs, 
which pay tribute to the past and 
point the way to the future, are on 
the theme Thy Spirit Kindles the 
Flame. The key thought is Our So- 
ciety An Altar—Thy Word the 
Lamp, and the oriental lamp is the 
symbol for the programs and for 
the stage setting. One of the mem- 
bers provided the drawing for the 
design used in the year book—the 
open Bible with an oriental lamp, 
the words “ Let there be light” ap- 
pearing on a scroll at the top. 

As in the past, the Society has 
an effective stage setting for the 
program meetings. It is, to quote 
Mrs. Fairbanks, “quite effective, 
with its antique table bearing a 
guilded lamp, with the flame burn- 
ing during the program hour, and 
the open Bible on a raised standard. 
Flanking this are large jars (red 
pottery) of greenery and flowers in 
season. The stage curtains and rug 
are dull red, with a back-drop cur- 
tain of blue with rose stripes— 
a very simple but appropriate ar- 
rangement, we think. We also are 
using small pottery lamps on the 
table for the offering.” 

The September meeting featured 
Service, with My Church and Her 
Responsibility as the topic. South- 
ern California Baptist projects 
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were presented by means of charts. 
World Missions and Enduring 
Peace were also considered. Altar 
Fires (devotions) were based on 
John 12: 36. 

“The great and the brave who 
have gone before us and blazed 
the trail, gave freely of their talents, 
their strength, their lives. We 
would remember them today, and 
pledge our loyalty in memory of 
their noble achievements.” This 
set the key note for the anniversary 
program in October—a_ church- 
wide rally, held in the evening and 
preceded by a dinner. Dr. Ralph 
A. Jensen spoke on Light from the 
Past—Light for the Future. Psalm 
90:17 was the text for the devo- 
tions. 

Like the national series, Decem- 
ber’s topic is Thy Spirit Kindles the 
Flame of Joy. Illustrated Christmas 
music and Christmas tableaux form 
a part of the program. One of the 
younger members is scheduled to 
speak on the Youth Movement 
also. Altar Fires: Luke 2: 8, 17. 

Brotherhood is the theme of Jan- 
uary’s program on Christian Friend- 
liness, particularly as it related to 
up-rooted”” Americans. Altar 
Fires: Hebrews 13, 12. 

Three programs on Africa are 
listed, and it is hoped that mis- 
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sionaries will be guest speakers. 
The first, in November, is on Evan- 
gelism, with Altar Fires based on 
1 Cor. 1: 17—Matthew 28: 19, 20. 
Special features include Love Gift 
dedication and a review of The 
Cross over Africa. The second, in 
February, stresses Leadership; spe- 
cial music, a sound film, and a 
map talk are special features. Altar 
Fires: 1 Peter 5: 1, 4. Freedom is the 
theme for May, with the program 
topic, The Light of Christ in Africa. 
The devotions will be based on John 
8:31, 36. 

Bacone — Past and Present is 
scheduled for March, with Vision 
as the theme. Altar Fires: Proverbs 
29: 18. At this meeting a silver offer- 
ing will be taken for the Scholarship 
Fund. 

A dramatization, No East or 
West,* will illustrate Fellowship in 
the April program. There also will 
be special music and “News and 
Views.” Altar Fires: 1 John 1: 8, 7. 
The Love Gifts will be dedicated. 

Healing, in the June program, 
relates to Burma, and a missionary 
will bring the message, Relighting 
the Lamps in Burma, “Ye Did it 
Unto Me” indicates the display 
and dedication of White Cross 
Gifts. Altar Fires: Mat. 20: 29, 34. 

The annual meeting will be held 
later in June, with Fruitage as the 
theme (James 3: 17, 18). Following 
the reports, the new officers will 
be dedicated. A Memorial Service 
also will mark this meeting. 

The Society meets in the morn- 
ing for Handwork for Others and 
Meditations and Prayer. Introduc- 
tions and announcements are made 
during luncheon, assuring an unin- 
terrupted period for the afternoon 
program. 

The weekly news bulletin, called 
Guiding Light, carries information 
concerning the meetings and the 
various departments—also person- 
al notes concerning the members. 





* Available at 25¢ a copy; order from denomi- 
national bookstores. 
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Missionary Education Coaching Conference 


By Dorortuy A. STEVENS 


HE missionary education 
coaching conferences of 1945 
were held in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Portland, Oregon and Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, in the First Bap- 
tist Church of each city. In these 
working groups 12 states were 
represented. Heavy storm on one 
hand, and the return of loved ones 
from overseas on the other, kept 
representatives in three states from 
participating. It is gratifying to 
discover that 24 states have had a 
part in 1944 and 1945 in this train- 
ing and planning type of conference 
in missionary education for the 
whole church, the reading program 
and missionary education for chil- 
dren. In the meantime, Miss Elsie 
P. Kappen has held conferences 
with local groups in several states. 
In the special coaching confer- 
ences just concluded in November 
Miss Florence Stansbury, Secre- 
tary of Missionary Education for 
Children—the Children’s World 
Crusade—and the Secretary of the 
Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion were the leaders. State Execu- 
tive Secretaries, Directors of Chris- 
tian Education, pastors of churches 
and Presidents of State Women’s 
Societies made their special contri- 
butions. At some time during the 
course of each conference either 
some missionary project was visited 
or some foreign language contact 
was made. 

State secretaries of Missionary 
Education for the Local Church 
and for Children, and State Read- 
ing Programm Secretaries partici- 
pated. Problems and victories in 
the different states were reported 
and plans for new work and the 
improvement of methods and pro- 
cedures now being used took much 


of the time. A few of the recom- 
mendations are included here in 
brief. It is the plan of the national 
secretaries to provide complete re- 
ports of the findings to all those 
who work in the field of missionary 
education just as soon as possible. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Each church must have a 
secretary of missionary education 
chosen by the Woman’s Society 
and the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion or by the church upon nomi- 
nation by these groups. Until such 
time as this procedure may be set 
up there should be general accept- 
ance of one person designated spe- 
cifically to act in this capacity, 
probably by the women, but to act 
for the whole church. This is in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation 
in Your Church at Work in Christian 
Education, a pamphlet containing 
the joint recommendation of the 
Board of Education and Publica- 
tion. 

2. Definite goals should be set 
at the beginning of the year. Prog- 
ress toward the achievement of 
these goals may be recorded on 
The Achievement Chart in Mission- 
ary Education. 

8. Suggested Goals: (1) A com- 
mittee on Missionary Education 
functioning in the church; (2) A 
Church School of Missions includ- 
ing at least three courses; (3) Mis- 
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sions in the Sunday School at least 
three quarters; (4) Ten per cent of 
the church fellowship reading at 
least three books each: each copy 
of Missions counts as a book; (5) 
Specifically missionary sermons on 
Northern Baptist work, at least 
four; (6) Eight or ten missionary 
programs in the Woman’s Society; 
(7) One or more plays by young 
people; (8) Several addresses by 
missionaries or on their work with 
Northern Baptists. 

4. Keep records of achievement 
month by month and send in an- 
nual reports promptly. 

5. Be sure to read the leader’s 
guide for each missionary educa- 
tion task on the local church, asso- 
ciation or state level. 

It should be noted that any 
church carrying out these goals will 
fulfill the requirements for national 
certification. 


New Themes 
1946-1947 


Denominational and interde- 
nominational themes for next year 
are CHRISTIANITY AND RAcE IN 
America and Inp1,. Additional in- 
formation about the books and 
helps which may be available for 
use early in the spring will appear 
in later issues. 


School Boys 


We are like the school boys who 
have worked all day in the hot sun 
and become tired and dirty and 
disgruntled. Then the time comes 
to quit work and they run down 
and plunge into the river. Their 
tiredness and dirt and ill feelings 
are all washed away, and, in good 
fellowship, they go up to their vil- 
lage and eat their daily food. So 
we become spiritually tired and 
dirty and begin to find fault with 
our neighbors and friends. Then 
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the hour of prayer comes and we 
leave the affairs of the world and 
plunge into the living stream that 
comes from our Saviour. We are 
washed clean again and our fellow- 
ship is restored. We eat the bread 
of life from Thy Word and are 
filled. We thank Thee for the Wa- 
ter and the Bread of Life.—By a 
teacher in the Kikongo School, re- 
ported in Koneco Kintvap1. 


One Girl’s Worship Center 


When the Coaching Conference 
had the privilege of visiting the 
Spanish-American Baptist Semi- 
nary in Los Angeles everyone was 
impressed with the quality of the 
young people who were studying 
there in preparation for full-time 
Christian work. In one of the dor- 
mitory rooms which serve two 





young women was an impressive 
private devotional center. A small 
head of Christ by Sollman hung in 
the middle. On the left stood a min- 
iature old lamp, on the right stood 
a cross of comparable size. Between 
lay a small Bible open at the point 
of the day’s reading. Said the 
young woman, “I always have my 
Christ with his Cross, his Word 
and his Light.” 
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Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

I have been musing from an 
“upper room” this morning, the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship office on 
the 21st floor of “152.” One win- 
dow of it looks out across the roof- 
tops, tanks and chimneys to a 
shimmering strip of the East River; 
the other one carries the eye down 
the narrow canyon of 32nd Street 
to another river, the Hudson. 
Framed in the west window is 
something that makes you look 
up, up and up till it almost reaches 
the blue sky. It is not a church 
spire (they often seem lost in this 
city), but a modern tower of Babel 
perhaps—the Empire State Build- 
ing. Two things hold one’s atten- 
tion looking out from this upper 
room—the flowing rivers and the 
tallest building man has ever built. 

Do they symbolize something 
pretty vital at this moment in the 
world’s life I wonder? The rivers, 





emblem of God’s provision for 


mankind flowing outward to the. 


ocean and the world. The building, 
emblem of man’s power in the most 
influential nation in the world. In 
our world today as at this window 
the building seems to dominate the 
rivers. 

Some grave decisions are being 
made by the nations of our world 
as we step into this new year. Will 
an outgoing concern for the world 





The Empire State Building 
and views from its tower 
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and its tragic needs determine 
them or will power and selfishness 
loom large in what we do? Perhaps 
we are making personal resolutions 
concerning what is the important 
thing in this new year to which we 
will give ourselves. The rivers 
steadily flow in foul weather and 
fair, bearing ships of all sizes, send- 
ing them out to the world. The 
building was damaged when a sin- 
gle plane ran into it. Which is im- 
portant, which is the sure thing to 
pin our faith onto—man’s security 
or God’s love and the ventures in 
world service to which it will lead? 

The decisions we make be they 
large or small will determine for us 
and for the world whether this is 
indeed a Happy New Year. 


Very sincerely yours, 
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Your Summer and You 


What are you planning to do 
next summer? Already some young 
people throughout our Convention 
are thinking in terms of service in 
one of our national Summer Serv- 
ice Projects on home mission fields. 
That opportunity awaits you. Last 
year 27 young people in three areas 
shared in codperative group life, 
worked in vacation church schools 
and in the communities, donned 
old clothes to perform manual 
labor, and experienced high mo- 
ments of study and worship for six 
weeks. In the words of one of the 
Projectors, “On the surface it was 
six weeks of hard work, but under- 
neath it was six weeks of deep re- 
ligious experience.” Yes, hard work 
and deep religious experience await 
you. 


Because of the success of our . 


three Projects last year, we are re- 
peating each of them. This means 
that a group will work at the Lin- 
coln Christian Center in Sacra- 
mento’s most cosmopolitan area, 
in and around the rural area of Rio 
Grande in southern Ohio, and at 
the Baptist Educational Center of 
Harlem, New York. We are also 
hoping to have another Project in 
the midwestern area. 

Won’t you write to the Sum- 
mer Service Projects Commit- 
tee, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., for further infor- 
mation. Each applicant is expected 
to have one year of college work or 
its equivalent in work experience. 
Each person’s expense at the Proj- 
ect will be $40, which covers room 
and board. Some expense scholar- 
ships and a few travel scholarships 
will be available for those who seek 
application and receive the ap- 
proval of the Joint Committee. 


A Burmese Friend 


Margaret Lao is one of the 
Burmese girls who attended our 
English High School in Moul- 
mein, Burma, and Judson College, 





Camp Craft, Sacramento, Cal. 


Rangoon, and then had to leave 
her country at the time of the 
Japanese invasion and go to In- 
dia. She is making good use of her 
sojourn in India since evacuation 
from Burma by studying to be a 
doctor at King George’s Medical 
College, Lucknow. The course is 
long—five years—and in 1944 she 
was finishing the third year with 
an examination in Pharmacology. 
At first the time dragged for her, 
but soon she said it seemed to fly. 
“T haven’t fared too badly in the 
various tests,”’ she writes. “Dr. 


Anna Barbara Grey wrote that 
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they are sending women doctors 
back to Burma soon. I wish I were 
ready! . . . The work is very in- 
teresting but strenuous. It de- 
mands morning, noon, evening, 
and sometimes even night du- 
tics in shifts of two hours each.” 
Last year Miss Lao attended the 
Y.W.C.A. Conference in Burmese 
costume. The Governor of the 
United Provinces of India gave a 
tea for delegates at the Govern- 
ment House, where special favor 
was bestowed on Burma by hav- 
ing Margaret Lao sit on the left 
of His Excellency, while China 
sat on his right. Miss Lao is not 
yet ready to enter mission medical 
work in Burma, but new friends 
in America will be glad to get ac- 
quainted with her during her 
training days. Many will want to 
pray for this courageous doctor- 
in-the-making as she prepares for 
Christian service in her war-torn 
homeland. 


New Guild for 30th Anniversary 


This is the first account we have 
had of a Guild group being formed 
to commemorate the 30th year 
since the Guild began for girls of 
the Baptist churches. That the 
Guild continues now as a living 
part of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship is also commemorated in the 
fact that this group was formed un- 
der direction of the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship Director of the church. 
A letter below from this leader tells 
the story. Greetings to this new 
group and best wishes and a warm 
welcome into the larger fellowship 
of Baptist youth. 

“Your article in the June 1945 
Missions inspired us to make our 
dream come true; a dream we have 
been having for quite a while. We 
have just organized a new Guild 
group for the World Wide Guild 
which includes the younger ‘Teen 
age’ girls of the First Baptist 
Church of Parsons, Kan. This 
Guild was organized under the di- 
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rection of the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship Youth Director, Mrs. Otis 
Mumaw, the W.W.G. Counselor, 
Mrs. J. Raymond Smith and with 
the full codperation of our pastor 
and wife, the Reverend and Mrs. 
J. W. Bays. The girls surprised 
Mrs. Bays and named their Guild 
for her, and it is called the Bertie 
Cole Bays Chapter of the World 
Wide Guild. Their ‘ Big Sisters’ are 
the members of the Pearl Smith 
Guild which is a strong group of 
older girls of our church organized 
several years ago. 

“Clever invitations were sent by 
mail to all girls eligible to become 
members of our new Chapter, in- 
viting them to attend a girls’ sum- 
mer party at the church. The night 
of the party a game was used to see 
that the girls learned the names of 
those present. A musical game was 
then played followed with group 
singing of appropriate songs. 

“A dialogue was then featured 
entitled, ‘Dreams and Gleams,’ and 
was written especially for the occa- 
sion by our W.W.G. Counselor of 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship, 
Mrs. J. Raymond Smith. It was 
given for the purpose of revealing 
the World Wide Guild as something 
lovely, valuable and important to 
their lives as Baptist girls and to 
the world. This dialogue had a 
pretty setting. Curtains on a small 
stage were drawn showing a large, 
colorful picture of the WORLD 
bearing the message, ‘AROUND 
THE WORLD GOD NEEDS YOU 
AT HIS SIDE, A lighted white 
candle placed near an open Bible 
resting upon a small table com- 
pleted the setting. Near this world 
stood a young lady wearing a royal 
blue silk cape over a white dress 
and holding a W.W.G. blue pen- 
nant with white letters. She gave 
the girls an interesting description 
of the World Wide Guild. The 
Youth Director told of our dream 
before the curtain was drawn and 
the World Wide Guild Counselor 
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gave all present World Wide Guild 
Gleams in the form of bright yellow 
strips of paper upon which were 
written the Guild Girl’s Spirit, the 
covenant and other W.W.G. high- 
lights. Presenting the World Wide 
Guild to them in this manner 
meant far more than merely an- 
nouncing to them that a new Guild 
would be formed and to meet at 
the church. Mrs. Bays, our Pas- 
tor’s wife, gave a poem of her own 


composition, entitled ‘Go Fe,’ 
which was very much in keeping 
with the Guild covenant. 


“The World Wide Guild Coun- 
selor then extended an invitation 
to all girls present and all Baptist 
girls their age to attend a buffet 
supper to be held in the church the 
following week with the Pearl 
Smith Guild whose members would 
initiate them into the World Wide 
Guild following the supper. Since 
this was also an anniversary cele- 
bration this supper meeting was 
made a beautiful affair with the 
theme, Guild Girl Light used and 
developed through old fashioned 
ideas and decorations. Lighted oil 





First Baptist Church, Monterrey, 
Mexico 





lamps, antique fruit bowls, vases 
and dishes made the supper table 
pretty and unique. Color scheme of 
blue, white and gold was very 
pretty. Bowls, dishes and vases 
were of blue antique glass. The ~ 
flowers were old fashioned mari- 
golds and other garden flowers. 
The initiation was held in our 
church auditorium which is lovely 
and we wanted it to be in the most 
sacred spot in the church. 

“Hours of time and thought 
were given in the forming of this 
Chapter which inspired the older 
Guild girls because of the part 
they had as ‘Big Sisters.’ These 
Guilds from now on will walk with 
arms, hands and hearts joined to- 
gether to carry out Christ’s great 
commission. We are so happy with 
our new World Wide Guild Chap- 
ter organized in the 30th year of 
Guild and feel assured that we can 
say with Ann and Adoniram Jud- 
son that, “THE PROSPECTS ARE AS 
BRIGHT AS THE PROMISES OF Gop.’” 


New Friends for Christ 
in Mexico 

The Baptist church in Monter- 
rey, Mexico, was preparing for 
special evangelist meetings. The 
evangelist arrived and the members 
decided to distribute invitations 
and gospels to new people. At the 
close of the series of special serv- 
ices it was discovered that the per- 
son who had distributed the largest 
number of gospels was a young 
high-school girl. She had visited all 
the homes in her section of the city. 
As she went from door to door she 
invited the people to read the story 
of Christ’s amazing love for them- 
selves and gave them a gospel. 
This high school girl has been a 
member of the church for several 
years. Her father is a deacon and an 
active worker in the missions. Al- 
though they live a long distance 
from Colegio Internacional, the 
parents wanted their children to 
have the benefit of a Christian ed- 
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ucation and at some sacrifice have 
sent them to this Baptist school. 
Berta graduated from Colegio In- 
ternacional two years ago. She 


. attends Sunday school regularly 


and is a captain of one of the groups 
in the Intermediate Society. Such 
families are grateful that friends in 
the United States have provided 
Christian schools in Mexico. 
—Marjorie B. Hall. 


Miniature House Party 


Here is the story of how the in- 
spiration of a camp was shared 
with the girls back home at New 
Berlin, Ill. 

“The kodak picture is of our 
Guild House Party group. After 
our five girls returned from the 
Illinois Intermediate Camp at East 
Bay Camp, Bloomington, we had 
a Miniature House Party for all 
our girls. We met at the church on 
Saturday morning for registration 
and devotions, then followed the 
presentation of the two study 
themes of the year. At noon we en- 
joyed a picnic lunch. In the after- 
noon we went to the farm home of 
one of our members where we en- 
joyed recreation, singing, and a 
talk by Virginia Walbaum, the 
White Cross Secretary for Illinois. 





After supper there were reports 
from East Bay and a moonlight 
vesper service,—then a slumber 
party. The next morning we were 
up bright and early for breakfast 
and morning devotions. The pic- 
ture was taken as we were all ready 
to go to Sunday school and 
church. Our Trailer Camp and Afri- 
can villages are on display.” 


Discipleship Convocations 


A lot of enthusiasm is being gen- 
erated as many people begin to 
work in earnest on these large and 
important youth meetings to be 
held in March. Local sponsoring 
committees of young people and 
their leaders are being set up, dates 
are being pinned down and definite 
cities—35 of them—are being de- 
termined where these two-day con- 
vocations are to be held. 

It was found possible to hold an 
early one in Scranton, Pa., on De- 
cember 14th and 15th. One mem- 
ber on the strong team was Gustav 
Sword, recently returned mission- 
ary from Burma. Young people 
were a very challenging part of the 
team. Fuller details of this meeting 
and the March Convocations will 
appear in the February issue. The 
experience of this first Convocation 
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set the tone and ushered in a na- 
tionwide emphasis on discipleship. 


Entertaining New Friends 


An adventure in friendship was 
attempted at one of our Christian 
Centers. One of the leaders gives 
the following account of it: 

“We informed our people at the 
Baptist Community House in Day- 
ton, Ohio, that four Japanese 
young people would be our guests 
in Sunday School, speak to us, and 
take dinner with the teachers. 
Many said they would not come 
because the Japanese were danger- 
ous and tricky, one could not trust 
them. But on the day we were to 
entertain, the Center was full of 
people, all curious to see if what 
they had heard about the Japanese 
was true. What a change has 
taken place since we fellowshipped 
together. Our folk can hardly get 
over the fact that the Japanese are 
more refined than themselves, bet- 
ter educated and that their interest 
in the United States is the same as 
their own. Out of this one day’s ex- 
perience we have widened our cir- 
cle of friendships and we hope our 
love will reach out to all peoples.” 


The Widening Influence of 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship 


Recently the following letter 
came from Miss E. V. Whitehead 
of the Baptist Church at Palmer- 
ston North, New Zealand: 

“Having seen your organization 
listed under a denominational di- 
rectory I am writing to ask if you 


. can send me a catalogue of your 


Sunday school and youth materials 
—also samples of books for these, 
if possible. We, in our Baptist 
youth work here, are anxious to im- 
prove our efficiency, and any new 
ideas or suggestions you are able to 
give would be gladly welcomed.” 

Of course materials were sent 
and we hope they constitute a fel- 
lowship tie with this church half 
way round the world. 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crasade 





Dear Boys and Girls: 

As I write this I’m visiting at the 
Murrow Indian Children’s Home 
and Bacone College. Today I ate 
lunch with the Murrow boys and 
girls. These boys and girls with 
their adult leaders eat in their own 
lovely dining-room. An older boy 
or girl sits at each table to help the 
younger children. Each table seats 
six children. There are 12 tables in 
their large airy dining-room. Per- 
haps you would like to know that 
for lunch we had milk, bread, but- 
ter, cheese, luncheon meat, beans, 
salad and peach up-side-down cake. 

After luncheon was over each 
child had a specific task to do— 
some clear the dishes, others wipe 
off the tables and sweep the floor, 
still others wash or wipe dishes in 
the kitchen, clean up the kitchen 
sinks, tables, floors. All of this in 
less than one hour! 

The morning session of school is 
over at 11:45 and begins again at 
1 in the afternoon. In the few min- 
utes remaining after the dinner 
tasks are finished the girls and boys 
jumped rope, or played ball, or 
played some active game such as 
tag and hide-and-seek. Their school 
week is Tuesday through Saturday. 
Sunday the children have well- 
directed Christian teaching; Sun- 
day School classes and chapel in 
the morning, and the Junior High 
and Senior Highs, as well as the 
college students, have church on 
Sunday evening. I shall speak in 
the chapel tomorrow morning. 

How I wish each of you might 
visit here some day. You will love 
these fine Indian boys and girls. 
Last night I saw the college boys 
play football with the Oklahoma 
Military Academy. Each side 
played a fast, clean game. Bacone 
won 20-0! 
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As you study about Murrow 
and Bacone pray especially for 
them. Perhaps you would like to 
send a box of good used clothes, or 
toys, or books. 

Your friend, 
Florence Stansbury 


Lessons in Stewardship 
at Carson Indian School 


Boys and girls at Carson Indian 
School, Stewart, Nevada, con- 
tested for the largest offering to the 
World Emergency Forward Fund. 
The goal was set at twenty-five 
dollars each, and dollars mounted 
pretty evenly on both sides of the 
big world. Each group went over 
the top, the girls exceeding the 
boys by a little more than a dollar. 
Various phases of world mission 
needs were presented as listed in 
the World Emergency Forward 
Fund literature. Posters and stories 
accompanied each presentation. 
Even non-contestants became 
quite interested and were pleased 
to see the goals reached on the ap- 
pointed date. 

Giving is definitely growing in 
the thinking of these boys and girls. 
One little girl received for Christ- 
mas a gift of two dollars and fifty 
cents from her brother who is in 
the Navy. The following Sunday 
morning she brought a quarter— 


her tithe—to the Mission. The lit- 
tle children often do better than 
adults in tithes and offerings. Last 
year when we were studying about 
India, one of the girls in my class 
said, “‘Let’s bring our offerings for 
the sick people of India.” These 
are steps toward a world outreach. 

—Mary Butler. 


Good News from Maine 


Broadview has 300 housing 
units, 200 of which were occupied 
this summer. The school was not 
too large, because few Catholic 
children were allowed to attend. 
The enrollment was 70 with an 
average attendance of 48 children. 
Miss Perry, the Methodist repre- 
sentative, had the Juniors, and 
Miss Correal, the Presbyterian 
worker on our Portland Defense 
staff had the Kindergarten. The 
school was held in the Community 
Hall and a vacant house, which 
the company loaned us. We also 
had the use of the Park play- 
ground. The Primary Department 
followed “Learning from Jesus” 
and made the Palestinian head- 
dresses, as part of their handcraft. 
The picture shows the group wear- 
ing their headdresses, playing a 
Nazareth synagogue school. Cor- 
dially yours,—Alma G. Broad- 
head. 





Alma G. Broadhead and primary group wearing Palestinian headdresses 
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Studying Africa 
in Church Vacation School 


The Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church, Pueblo, Col., used the 
mission study material on Africa 
in connection with the regular 
Judson Press Church Vacation 
School material. The Kindergarten 
Department used the stories in the 
Judson Keystone Second Year 
Primary Quarterly, and other sto- 
ries from Missions, told by one of 
their own teachers. 

The Missions teacher visited 
the other departments on alternate 
days. She used the book Mpengo 
of the Congo in the Primary De- 
partment classes, also telling bits of 
information gleaned from reading 
of other material. In the Junior and 
Intermediate Departments she 
used Nyanga’s Two Villages. Chil- 
dren were assigned reports in Mis- 
sions. Many asked for material to 
read at home. Much use was made 
of pictures available in pamphlets 
and Missions and This Year in 
Kikongo packet. 

African food was served one day. 
This was made of two parts canned 
sweet potato put through ricer to 
one part coarse grind peanut but- 
ter. The Junior High girls took 
charge of the preparation of this 
dish. They heated it over indirect 
heat until piping hot. They served 
small portions to each child in 
school. While the children were 
eating, one of the adults talked to 
them about various other foods of 
Africa and table manners of Africa. 

The Primary department made 
drums from round cartons, such as 
oatmeal boxes. The directions in 
the Keystone Primary Sunday 
School quarterly for Second Year 
were used. The children experi- 
mented with sending messages 
with their drums. They learned the 
drum song given in connection 
with the directions for making. 

The older children made clay 
models of the mission at Kikongo 





African drums made by the primary 
department 


based on the material in the 
packet, ““This Year in Kikongo.” 
The school offering was sent as 
a designated over-and-above gift 
through the regular channels. 
Measuring results we feel that 
the children think of the mission- 
aries in Kikongo as personalities 
whom they have learned to know. 
They realize that children of other 
lands and races can and do learn 
to love and serve Christ. They have 
a better conception of the prob- 
lems and needs of the mission fields 
and are more ready to give in 
White Cross and in money gifts. 
—Marie Leota Stoddard. 


Wisdom of Little Children 

“Out of the mouth of babes thou 
hast perfected praise.” 

We who work with children are 
rewarded often by their words of 
wisdom. After hearing the story of 
Jesus in the home of Mary and 
Martha, as a guide to our discus- 
sion of how we might treat our 
guests and friends, little Lois said: 
“TI would rather listen to Jesus talk 





Kikongo mission model 


than to cook dinner for him, but if 
he were real hungry I would give 
him something to eat.” 

Around the lunch table with the 
nursery tots a child asked, “Who 
made the cake?” They have had 
different folk cooking for them so 
they often ask such questions. Lit- 
tle Kenny said, “God made the 
cake.” Others took exception to 
his statement, but under the direc- 
tion of the adult leader they were 
led to see how step by step in the 
process of the cake’s development 
God did make it. 

The enrolment in the six grades 
of weekday church school at Bethel 
Neighborhood Center is 172. This 
is an “open door” into the lives of 


children.—Rhoda Lundsten 


Today We Must Share 


Clean little Leonora came to 
Nursery School at the Boston 
Baptist Bethel one morning with 
her daddy. He told the missionary 
that on the way to school she said, 
“Daddy, today we must not fight; 
today we must share. Today I 
can’t have the tricycle all the 
time, only when it is my turn.” It 
was a difficult lesson for this little 
girl to learn, but she expressed her 
conclusion of the previous day’s 
episode so decisively that we 
know she had taught herself a 
life-long lesson. I knew I had a 
little conqueror in my nursery 
and she hasn’t disappointed me. 


“You can do everything, can’t 
you, Anita? You can even tie 
shoestrings!”” That remark was 
made by a four-year-old to a four- 
and-a-half-year-old in our Nurs- 
ery. Yes, Anita is usually among 
the last to be dressed when it is 
time to put on ski-pants, scarfs, 
sweaters, coats, caps, mittens and 
overshoes, because she always 
helps voluntarily to dress a baby 
or two. The children all love her 
because she is willing to help.— 
Alma Bistor. 
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TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 51) 


ing sessions. Sally Cacares and a 
local helper conducted the be- 
ginner-primary department. The 
missionary, assisted by Carmen 
and Ruth, conducted the junior- 
intermediate department. 

There were 66 children enrolled 
with 20 others who attended part 
time. Total attendance was 1,296 
at 67 sessions. The closing night 
session was attended by 58, in- 
cluding six Catholic children who 
had attended part of the time, but 
had to look on longingly from the 
outside. There were nine baptisms 
during the month and a second 
mission was opened in Mexico. 
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The BEST in VISUAL AIDS NOW IN 
BEAUTIFUL, RICH COLORS 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


You will want this new movable, realistic, picture 
method of telling Bible stories or preaching illus- 
trated sermons. Holds your class spellbound. Dis- 
cipline problems solved. Give it a try in your class. 
You'll be surprised at results. Children want to 
learn and they clamour for this new way of pre- 
Bible truths. You will double your attend- 
rite for free folder telling all about this new 
sasthed of teaching, to — 


STORY-O-GRAPHS 


Dept. 50, P.O. Box 145 


Pasadena, Calif. 








Ill. This project of the Associated 
Home Mission Agencies is adminis- 
tered by the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. Rev. Emil 
Kontz is in charge of this new serv- 
ice, and may be reached at the 
Chicago office. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in This Issue 


American Inp1IAN: Dedication of new 
home, 51. 

Beician Conco: Motherhood, 20; 
Leper Colony, 21; Congo River, 23 
Baptism, 39. 

Evrore: Russian Baptist Union, 10; 
Ruins in Berlin, 38 

Inp1a: Womanhood, 49. 

Japan: Hiroshima atomic bomb ruins, 
24. 

MisceLLANgous: Baptist Missionary 
Training School dedication, 50; Re- 
turn of American Japanese Evacuees, 
12-16; Missionary sailings from Bos- 
ton, 40; World Mission Crusade 
Meetings, 45-46; Empire State 
Building, 54; W.W.G., First Church, 
New Berlin, IIL, 55 

Persona.ities: Edwin Erickson, 41; 
Ruth Maguire, George P. Jerome, 43. 

Mexico: First Baptist Church, Mon- 
terrey, 56. 

War: The Four Horsemen, 8; Atlantic 
Charter, 8; United Nations cartoon, 
8; American-Japanese Battalion, 17. 
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A BAPTISMAL SERVICE IN ASSAM, INDIA 


Our missionaries should be judged by their fruit: 
@ Healing for broken bodies 
@ Light for darkened minds 
@ Comfort for bruised spirits 
@ The saving knowledge of Christ for lives unredeemed 
The record of baptisms on Northern Baptist foreign mission fields is consistently 


high. Last year five fields alone reported ten thousand. Figures are not yet avail- 
able for Burma, Japan, East and South China, and the Philippines. 


The evangel plus our missionaries make all our ministries evangelistic. 


The seal of God’s approval marks our work and workers. 


WHAT GOD APPROVES MERITS YOUR SUPPORT THROUGH 


ANNUITY GIFTS 


An Annuity Gift provides a substantial money return to the donor for life. The 
older the donor, the larger the semi-annual checks received. Annuity Agreements 
may cover either one or two people, with returns continuing as long as either of 
the two lives. The residuum of the gift goes to advance the cause of Christ on 


ten mission fields. 


For detailed information ask for 
ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND RECEIVE « Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
AMERICAN Baptist Forgicn Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
OR 
BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD e Annie E. Root, Treasurer 
Woman’s American Baptist Forgicn Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. 
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New Every Member 
Enlistment Materials 


Sample Every Member Enlist- 
ment packets have already been 
sent out to the pastors of our 
Northern Baptist churches, with 
the request that the material be 
thoughtfully studied. These care- 
fully prepared helps are meant as 
working tools for a revitalizing 
Enlistment in the local church. 
They are available free of charge 
(except as noted) from state con- 
vention offices. Here is a list of the 
1946 material: 

Three new folders for free general dis- 
tribution entitled: First Fruits Fellow- 
ship; People Get Awfully Tired; and A 
Dollar Well Spent. (How your benev- 
olence gift is used.) 

Optional enlistment card forms: My 
Personal Commitment—First Fruits Fel- 
lowship; My Partnership with God (for 
Town and Country Church); My 
Financial Purpose (standard financial 
pledge card); Information Card (for 
confidential use of canvassers). 

Enlistment Visitation (Instruction 
Leaflet), 1¢ each. 

Master List Information Sheet Blanks, 
1¢ each. 

In addition to the above material for 
general use, the following booklets for 
use of leaders or pastors only were in- 
cluded in the Every Member Enlist- 
ment packet: 

Three leaflets called: Financial En- 
listment in the Town and Country 
Church; What Some of Our Churches 
Have Done; and Youth Totally Enlisted 
Too. The last-mentioned is for members 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship. A 
Manual for the Enlistment Committee 


called The Total Membership Totally 
Enlisted; These three leaflets and the 
manual are distributed in the packet 
only and additional copies are not 
available. 


Facts for Pastors, a Stewardship ~ 


Manual for the pastor. (Additional 
copies of this are available at 5¢ each 
from the Baptist Literature Bureau, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
but cannot be secured from state con- 
vention offices.) 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 





MARCH OF DIMES 
JANUARY 14-31 


OVER THE TOP FOR 1946 








Avoid Delay by 
Ordering Early.3a 


Cloth $2.25 Postpaid At All Bookstores. 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 





BOOKS by a Great Bible Teacher 
DR. WILLIAM L. PETTINGILL 


Bible Questions Answered. Enlarged Edition................. $2.50 
coves tea ok oleate dbl dente decdweubes 1.50 
The Gespel of Ged fon Romans). ....... 2... cc een eee eeee 1.50 

By Grace, Faith, Plus Nothing fon Gol)............ 1.00 
Christ In the Decneteegeds Gawedeeebecacipedwencdiadon 1.50 
i ern ant ianedeeeeseudesssdaceveteats 1.50 
IES CUD IID soc ce cccvcccccccccecesesoceess 1.00 
Inte the Hollest fon Hebrews) .... 2... cece eee 1.50 
The Gospel of the Kingdom lon Motthew).................. 1.50 
The Unveiling of Jesus Christ fon Rev)... ...... 2... 6.60 1.00 
God's Prophecies for Plain People................. 6.24... 1.50 


FUNDAMENTAL TRUTH PUBLISHERS, Findlay, Ohio 


Also send for Catalog 
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MARION KAY PRODUCTS CO. 


5851 EASTON AVE. - ST.LOUIS, MO 








HEAWOUARTERS 
or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES. 
Vestments Haagings * Stoles 
Embreideries, Ete. 
MEW CATALOG co Request 














McGUFFEY’S READERS 


1879 Edition 
Clean—unused. Only 75 cents up. 
Post card brings price list 
Cash Paid for Used, Older Editions. 


KENNETH ABBOTT 
220 E. Duncan Columbus 2, Ohio 
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beautiful draping materials 


PULPIT ROBES of distinction 
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5S minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
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« * » WELCOME 
x «WR HOME 


Service Men and Women! 


O OUR SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN, a hearty welcome home! THE SECRET PLACE 
has been a friend to many of you, bringing thoughts of home and loved ones 
to the far corners of the world. 


Knowing its value, you will want to keep THE Secret PLAceE a part of 
your daily living. If it is a stranger in your family circle, introduce it by all 
means! Tell your pastor and church friends how its friendly help has comforted 
you ... and how it will continue to serve and guide you. 


Those of you who are still overseas are not forgotten. We shall make 
every effort to keep you supplied with copies as long as you are away from 
home. And we hope that you, too, shall be back with us soon. 
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The ministry to members of the armed services is not 
yet ended. Your contributions are still needed. $1.00 
sends 20 copies of THe Secret PLAceE to grateful 
servicemen. Send your gift to THE SECRET PLACE 
SERVICEMEN’S FUND, 1703 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


* * 


The SeCRET PLAC 
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“Honor the Lord with thy substance and with 
the first fruits of all thine increase.”— Proverbs 3:9 


HESE three letters stand for First Fruits Fellowship . . . within which 
members of our Northern Baptist churches are dedicating anew their 
time, abilities, and material possessions to the cause of Christ. 


Keynote of the Every Member Enlistment this year will be the call to join this 
Fellowship. In a world struggling to recover from the devastation of war, our 
churches are challenged to seek the total enlistment of the total membership. 


The best way to bring about this result is to start early and prepare thor- 
oughly for the Enlistment. A packet of Every Member Materials . . . many 
of them entirely new this year . . . has been mailed to every Northern Bap- 
tist pastor. These materials (for list see page 64) should be examined care- 
fully by the Enlistment Committee, and copies of the three new folders for 
general distribution ordered from your state convention office in sufficient 
quantity for all church members. 


For additional information or other assistance in 
planning the Every Member Enlistment, write to: 


Department of Stewardship 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE and PROMOTION 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
















